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ArticLtE I.—EDUCATION OF MEN OF SCIENCE. 


Science and Culture and Other Essays; by THomMas HENRY 
HUXLEY. 


Ir is not the purpose of this Article to review Prof. Hux- 
ley’s scientific theories. What specially concerns us is the 
subject of “Science and Culture,” or Education for Men of 
Science,—that which gives the title to this collection of papers, 
and forms the subject of the first paper. The title of the book 
indicates the importance the author attaches to this and the 
three other educational essays with which the volume opens. 

Here is a theme on which it seems desirable a good deal 
more should be said than has been said, and something differ- 
ent from most of what has been said. 

This is not the first time Prof. Huxley has discussed the 
subject. In his “Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Reviews,” 
there are three or four essays devoted to the theme of educa- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that his persevering efforts to direct 
attention to the claims of the Natural Sciences toa place in 
educational curricula, high and low, have not been without 
influence on the English public. There seems to have been 
need enough, even though we might think there were reason to 
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make allowance, in some of his statements about English 
Schools and Universities, for the earnestness of the reformer. 

The immediate occasion of the address on Science and Cul- 
ture was the opening of Sir Josiah Mason’s Science College at 
Birmingham. Sir Josiah Mason had been a poor boy, had 
made his life battle and his fortune, and, wishing to do some- 
thing for those who, like him, would have to run the gauntlet 
of the world’s blows, he founded a college “to provide them 
with the means of obtaining sound, extensive, and practical 
scientific knowledge.” From this college party politics, the- 
ology, and “mere literary instruction and education” are by 
express terms excluded. This last exclusion, Prof. Huxley 
supposes, has reference “to the ordinary classical course of our 
schools and universities,” in other words, to Latin and Greek 
studies. The institution, we are told, “ professes to give a high 
and efficient education,” and the possibility is suggested that, 
in view of this profession and that exclusion, “the Levites of 
Culture,” by which designation is intended the advocates of 
classical studies, may set up a sound of trumpets. This fur- 
nishes the speaker an occasion to express his convictions on the 
subject of science education ; the relation of science to culture 
and the education of men of science. Two propositions are 
laid down. ‘The first is, that neither the discipline nor the 
subject matter of classical education is of such direct value to 
the student of physical science as to justify the expenditure of 
valuable time upon either.” This proposition is further ex- 
plained in course of the address. “.... given ample time 
for learning and destination for ordinary life or for a literary 
career, I do not think that a young Englishman in search of 
culture can do better than follow the course usually marked 
ovt for him, supplementing its deficiencies by his own efforts. 
But for those who mean to make science their serious occupa- 
WOMy sve ss in my opinion classical education is a mistake.” 
Prof. Huxley is therefore glad to see a provision which shuts 
out of this institution “the ordinary smattering of Latin and 
Greek.” 

The second proposition laid down is “that for the purpose 
of attaining real culture, an exclusively scientific education is 
at least as effectual as an exclusively literary education.” Mr. 
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Huxley accepts Matthew Arnold’s view that a criticism of life 
is the essence of culture, but dissents from the proposition, as 
too narrow, that literature contains the materials which suffice 
for the construction of such a criticism. “ Perfect culture 
should supply a complete theory of life, based upon a clear 
knowledge alike of its possibilities and of its limitations.” 
“ Nevertheless,” he says, ‘I am the last person to question the 
importance of genuine literary education, or to suppose that 
intellectual culture can be complete without it. An exclusively 
scientific training will bring about a mental twist as surely as 
an exclusively literary training.” But the literary element in 
a scientific course may be drawn from English, French, and 
German, “the three greatest literatures of the modern world.” 
“Tf an Englishman cannot get literary culture out of his Bible, 
his Shakespeare, his Milton, neither, in my belief, will the pro- 
foundest study of Homer and Sophocles, Virgil and Horace, 
give it to them.” 

This abstract of Prof. Huxley’s views is not given for the 
purpose of criticism but in order to bring them into light. No 
one holds a more commanding position among men of science, 
and no one is more entitled to say what he thinks, of the kind 
of education needful to one who is about to devote his life to 
scientific pursuits. From his utterances in ‘‘Science and Cul- 
ture,” it appears that he regards an institution, like the Josiah 
Mason Science College, founded “to promote the prosperity of 
the manufacturers and the industry of the country,” as a prop- 
erly speaking Scientific College, adequate, at least, to the pur- 
poses of scientific culture. “The picked intelligences among 
all classes” are to pass through it, and no Birmingham child 
“need fail to obtain” here and in the primary and other 
schools “not merely the instruction but the culture most 
appropriate to the conditions of his life.” Education then for 
the scientific man must in its foundations be an education in 
the English branches, to which may be added the French and 
German languages, after which comes introduction to the prin- 
ciples of science and to its special applications. The classical 
languages are excluded—time spent upon them is misspent. 
Of Philosophy nothing is said; probably it was not deemed 
worth mentioning. This is the view taken by Prof. Huxley of 
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education for students of physical science, “ those who mean to 
make science their serious occupation.” Discard the classics, 
probably also philosophy, acquaint yourself with the English 
branches, get French and German, and then plunge into science, 
or some special department of it, in a school which may and 
probably will have a range similar to that of Sir Josiah Mason’s 
College. And this, be it said, not because he does not appreci- 
ate the value of classical literature, but because he does not 
think these studies worth the time to the man who makes 
science his aim. 

In these views Professor Huxley stands as the representa- 
tive of a class, a large one, an influential one. There is no 
question but that among the parents of the more cultivated 
families scattered through this country, among practical men, 
commercial men, manufacturers, lawyers, and others, many of 
them men of classical education; there is a wide-spread im- 
pression, that scientific schools, based on the ideas of Professor 
Huxley, can furnish and do furnish, not only practical fitness 
for the industries of life, but an all-sufficient culture; and that, 
especially if the aim be science as the serious occupation of 
life, a technical school like the Josiah Mason Science College is 
adequate to fit a man for that serious occupation. Not only 
so, but, for some reason or other, these views have widely 
prevailed in the opening of so-called scientific departments in 
connection with the larger universities and smaller colleges in 
America, as the requirements of the courses of study in them 
will abundantly show. And it is just this state of things 
which makes the late utterances of such a man as Professor 
Huxley important, and makes it worth while to discuss the 
question of education for men of science. The subject is one 
of too great moment to be left to the random drift of a popular 
current. One has only to look at the number of technical 
schools which are being established in various parts of the 
country, and the number of colleges and universities which 
are establishing, in one form or another, courses of so-called 
scientific instruction, alongside the regular classical courses; 
and at the great number of students who are giving the pref- 
erence to these technical schools and scientific courses, to 
appreciate, in some degree, the importance which attaches to 
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the methods adopted in them, and to the ideas which they 
give their students, not only of the material world, but of cul- 
ture in general and of themselves. It makes some difference 
how men are taught to regard themselves; but, if that is a 
relatively small matter, it makes a great difference to them and 
the world what they actually are. The young men who are 
now being educated in the various scientific schools are going 
to take an important part not only in the acting of the next 
fifty years, but also in their thinking. And when we consider 
what weight the thinking of men of science has with the 
masses, and that their thinking is not likely to have less 
weight but rather more in the future, the kind of preparation 
they are getting for their future thinking cannot be too care- 
fully seanned. Moreover courses of scientific study are laid 
out in a large number of technical schools, colleges and uni- 
versities with reference to growth and futare needs. Some of 
these institutions are now doing very little in the way of 
special instruction in the sciences, but, if future growth meets 
anticipations, they will ere long be teaching. If mistakes have 
been made in mapping out work in these departments, they 
are not past correction. Add to this the consideration that 
many of these institutions are likely to receive, in the future, 
more munificent foundations than they have received in the 
past, and it becomes exceedingly desirable that correct ideas of 
the aims of such departments should be so widely diffused, as 
to prevent the loading of gifts with conditions, which may go 
a long way towards thwarting the highest purposes of educa- 
tion in science. 

Now, in order to a correct view of the elements which must 
enter into the education of the man who is to make science his 
life study, it is necessary, first to consider what constitutes 
science ; and second the purposes a man may have in studying 
it. These questions present no serious difficulties. Science is 
simply the knowledge of the phenomenal world and the laws 
which govern it. It properly includes the phenomena not 
only of matter but of mind. Both sets of phenomena are 
objects of observation and may be made objects of experiment. 
Both may be presumed to have laws. But more commonly 
the term science is distinctively applied to the phenomena of 
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matter and their laws. The whole range of material phenom- 
ena belongs to science, and the laws, ever more and more in- 
clusive as we ascend, by which phenomena are determined 
constitute the proper object of scientific seeking. Observa- 
tion, experiment is subordinated to this end. 

When we turn to the second question, the purpose a man 
may have in view in studying science, we find that according 
to that purpose science divides itself into theoretical and prac- 
tical or science proper and applied science. What is the dis- 
tinction? It is very clear. True, both may be combined in 
one person but both will rarely be present in equal degree. 
The mind will tend predominantly to the one or the other. 
Science proper, pure science is knowledge. Knowledge of phe- 
nomena and their laws, without reference to the use of the 
knowledge for the material service of life. The ruling idea is 
that of knowing not of using. The object of observation, 
experiment, classification, is the determination of thought rela- 
tions among phenomena; the enlargement of the intellectual 
view. Material science as science is mind food. The object of 
its pursuit is to know. It is therefore sharply contrasted with 
applied science. The purpose of the man who makes applied 
science, practical science his study is to use principles, laws, 
facts for the material ends of life. He knows in order that he 
may apply. Knowing is not the end. Thought relations are 
valuable only as they subserve material interests. Enlarge- 
ment of intellectual view is sought somewhat as the hawk 
seeks a wide vision, that he may secure his prey. This use of 
science is legitimate; it may be noble; but the distinction is 
positive, radical. 

According to this distinction we obtain two classes of stu- 
dents of science whose aims are wide apart; students of 
applied science or technical students and students of pure 
science or scientists. 

The object of the technical student is to acquire some art, to 
become master of an industry. The arts or industries which 
such students may wish to acquire are exceedingly varied and 
as varied are the amounts of scientific knowledge needful to 
make them skilled in their callings. A man who wishes to 
make shoes by hand needs very little science beyond what is 
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at every man’s elbow. Beyond this he acquires hand skill and 
does good work. A young woman who wants to make good 
butter might find it desirable to know quite a number of chem- 
ical facts not commonly understood, especially if she were go- 
ing to experiment in new methods; but, ordinarily, the art, 
though a very nice one, can be acquired out of school. A 
young man who has considerable farming interests at stake, 
finds it desirable to know something of a good many things; 
of chemistry, of botany, of zoology, of meteorology. He goes 
to a technical school, a school of agriculture. There he seeks 
such knowledge of these branches as specially applies to his 
calling, in botany a limited knowledge of grasses, in zoology a 
knowledge of insects injurious to crops, and soon. He pur- 
sues these subjects, not as sciences, but as contributors to a 
branch of economy. Science is not his aim ; his aim is prac- 
tical. So in the various lines of manufacture, in sugar refin- 
ing, and even in mining. While all these, and all other 
technical students must have a certain foundation of scientific 
knowledge, it differs in extent and in kind from that of the 
student of pure science. The actual practice with such stu- 
dents in the most discriminating schools is different. After a 
comparatively short course of preliminary instruction, the 
technological student, of sugar manufacturing for instance, can 
advantageously be set at the practical processes which shall 
acquaint him with the nature, chemical relations, sources of 
sugar, and the mechanical means of producing it. So with 
the metallurgist and the miner. No one will contend that the 
object had in view by the student of applied science will not 
necessarily exercise a powerful influence, not only upon the 
range of his studies, but upon the spirit of them. This dis- 
tinction may be extended much further than would at first be 
thought. There are geologists who can hardly aspire to rank 
among men of science. Their aims are practical and utili- 
tarian. They are good collectors, intelligent observers in those 
fields with which they are familiar, having a practical knowl- 
edge of rocks and more rarely of fossils, of the order of strata, 
and of useful minerals. They work up details for others to 
systematize into science, but they can hardly claim the stature 
of scientific men. So a man might be a very fair observer in 
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meteorology or even in astronomy and yet be of too mechanical 
and practical a tendency to become a scientist. 

I have enlarged upon this point more than I should have 
done were it not that in this quarter lies the very starting 
point of error. Science is something different from and more 
than an art. Science, as such, is pursued for the sake of what 
it reveals. A student of science has a perfectly distinct aim ; 
he follows science for its own sake. Not that he is not con- 
scious of its utility, but he does not stop to inquire after its 
uses. He is ready to spend his life on the solution of ques- 
tions of purely scientific interest, whose practical bearings are 
not seen or thought of. While he rejoices, equally with 
others, if material benefits are conferred on mankind, as a 
result of his work, he often makes it a point of honor not to 
receive the material benefit himself. His discoveries become 
the property of the world. Even if he makes practical use of 
his knowledge scientific truth is ever uppermost among his 
aims. I will not say, for | do not know, what may be the feel- 
ings with younger students, but that generation with which I 
had the pleasure of beginning my studies in these departments, 
is still represented by noble souls to whom pure science offers 
charms which no utilitarian views have diminished, and who, 
I believe, have steadily refused to feather their nests with the 
results of their investigations. They stand open-handed, gen- 
erous, devoted to an ideal, and they have done noble work. 
The spirit which then prevailed did not fail to express itself 
with reprobation of those who, while they professed to be devo- 
tees of science, were esteemed to have soiled their hands with 
the profits of their discoveries. And the example was set 
them by an older generation of great names. When Weber 
and Gauss, in Géttingen, stretched a wire from the studio of 
one to that of the other, and sent telegraphic signals through 
it, they dropped the work then and there. Why? Not 
because they did not care for the benefits men might reap from 
telegraphy, but because the work of science was done. The 
rest was a matter of mechanical detail. That was not their 
sphere. They turned to further searchings in the fields of 
pure science. 

These illustrations may serve to make the distinction clear. 
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It would not be surprising if the practical drift of the day were 
to cry out against this denial of the name of science to what is 
really art; but only when the distinction is drawn are we pre- 
pared to see what kind of training the man of science needs. 

First and foremost I would lay it down as fundamental that 
he shall himself understand the distinction we have been mak- 
ing. He shall radically distinguish in his own mind between 
science and technology. Only so can he form for himself a 
proper ideal towards which he may work. Having obtained 
such an ideal, it will not be difficult for him to see that if he is 
to realize it, he must begin by securing a broad basis of gen- 
eral culture. If to know is his aim, the unceasing require- 
ment of his very being, he will esteem it a great misfortune 
not to have obtained at the outset broad glimpses at least of 
the knowable. He will deprecate, as a blow struck at his 
ideal of a scientific man, all views of education which shut him 
out from fields of culture, the beauty and worth of which he 
never can really know, unless he is permitted to tread them. 
The demand for a broad and generous culture, as a foundation 
for his future, wil] rise immediately out of his perception of the 
ideal man of science. 

If now from this general demand we pass to special require- 
ments, we observe that science, as a study, breaks into two 
departments, the observation of facts, and reasoning upon 
facts. Observing, reasoning, this is the work for which men 
are to be trained, i. e., for a large, accurate use of the senses, 
for a close application of mind. Here at once arises again the 
demand for great breadth of training—training of the whole 
man, training of the senses and reasoning powers. A quick 
eye, a delicate touch, a sensitive taste, a quick perception, close 
attention, a command of names to mark objects, of memory to 
retain, vivid imagination, well-developed discrimination of like 
and unlike, an inductive power including classification and 
generalization—these are the belongings of the man of science, 
besides command of useful languages, instruments to unlock 
the doors of knowledge, ancient and modern. Here is the gen- 
eral statement. A glance at the powers is sufficient to show 
that they are necessary and may be cultivated. He would be 
a great genius who should possess them all in rich measure, 
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but genius even, without discipline, runs wild. Yet minds of 
average brightness may acquire these powers under skillful 
training, and it is the definite purpose of scientific education to 
develop them. The training of the senses comes by syste- 
matic every-day use in the fields, the woods, the waters, the 
laboratory, the collection at the investigator’s table. Percep- 
tion, attention, discrimination of likeness and difference, 
memory, come of constant, prolonged contact with phenomena. 
The logical faculty, classification, generalization, languages 
come partly of books, guiding to use. Books must every- 
where supplement observation and experiment. 

This is not the place for a detailed enumeration of special 
studies for the student of science, but in view of the present 
tendencies of this particular branch of education, a few things 
need to be insisted on with emphasis. 

And in the first place, if we have been at all successful in 
this review of the subject, the reader will find some ground for 
agreement with the proposition that a broad culture, the broad- 
est possible culture, is fundamental to education for scientific 
pursuits. The need grows out of the very nature of the work 
in which the man of science is to engage. In view of the 
commanding influence accorded to men of science, in view of 
the part they are to play, inevitably, in the future of this 
country, especially in the future of its thought, it is not only 
fitting, it is demanded, that they shall prepare themselves for 
that future by courses of study at least as broad, as refining 
and as stimulating as those which belong to any other calling. 
I do not know of a single argument used to exclude the usual 
college curriculum, with its Latin, and especially its Greek, 
from the preparation of men of science, which is is not equally 
applicable to the law, to medicine, and in good degree to theol- 
ogy and many departments of literature. It is manifest that 
the master minds in natural science must take in as broad a 
range of studies, modern and ancient, as the master minds in 
any other department. If it is true that the sources of knowl- 
edge in law, medicine, theology, literature lie in Latin and 
Greek writings, so do the sources of knowledge in natural 
science lie there, so far as they lie in books at all. All of 
value that was thought and done in the fundamentals of science 
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from the time of Thales down to the time of Roger Bacon, in 
the thirteenth century, was thought and done in Latin and 
Greek—pretty much all of it. The boasted science of Arabia 
was Greek science translated. The Arabic served mainly as a 
channel through which Greek science and philosophy were 
poured into mediszeval Europe, and how impure the channel 
was the men of Europe saw when, in the thirteenth century, 
they began to get hold of the original Greek writings of Aris- 
totle. From those original writings coming in contact with the 
fresh minds of Europe, sprang more than we have been wont to 
believe—the first signs of modern science. And if it be said 
that those classical writings are accessible now, in reliable 
translations to all students of science, so are they to all other 
students. But that is not enough. No true student can be 
satisfied with even the best translations. It is not enough 
that we get substantially, at second hand, the facts and ideas 
of a people to which we turn for intellectual enlargement ; 
what we want is the genius of the nation. That genius is in 
its speech, and the genius of the Greek was a genius inquiring, 
imaginative, scientific. It was precisely the genius which we 
have seen must be exemplified in the modern man of science. 

It will naturally appear, from the presentation of the subject 
in this way, that the best preparation for a young man, who is 
going to pursue pure science in earnest, will be found in the 
regular college curriculum. Probably on the whole this is the 
best source from which to draw the initial elements of culture. 
The main objections to this course are two. 

In the first place it is claimed that scientific students have 
not time. ‘T'o which the reply is natural that they have just as 
much time as any other students. They live as long, they do 
not need to get into active life any earlier, their professional 
studies require no longer time for one who is well prepared to 
take hold of them, than do other professional studies. A 
large part of our present so-called scientific course is taken up 
with studies which ought to have been made before entering 
the school of science. 

A second objection is more serious. The whole life of the 
college student is spent with books, and the habit of depend- 
ing on observation, so necessary to the student of nature, is 
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thereby seriously interfered with. This is true. College life 
develops a tendency to bookishness. But the tendency can be 
easily corrected by proper management. Let the college stu- 
dent upon entering the school of science be put instanter, for a 
sufficiently long period, into immediate contact with things. 
Take books away from him, excepting his two or three refer- 
ence books, set him at work on minerals, fossils, plants or in 
the laboratory, and in six months, a year, his habit will be 
breken up and he will have acquired besides a basis of facts 
upon which he can begin to read intelligently. Further than 
these two objections I know of none, except that the methods 
of college instruction are too unpractical, resulting, in case of 
the classical languages, for the most part in a mere “ smattering 
of Latin and Greek.” There was probably more ground for 
this charge formerly than now; but that there is still great 
need of change in the methods of instruction is probably true, 
This objection, however, which is the one most commonly 
urged, is really an objection based not on the relative import- 
ance of classical studies, but on the method of acquiring them. 
The objection applies to all classical training for whatever end, 
and the way for colleges to meet it is by seeking new and 
more practical methods, rather than encouraging courses of 
study in which the classics are left out. 

That in advocating a broader culture for men of science this 
paper expresses the feeling of our best and purest scientific 
minds, we may be confident. They are feeling the stigma, 
which, in a certain degree, attaches to the science departments 
in our colleges and universities, while they are obliged to 
admit that the low standard of culture demanded as prepara- 
tion for scientific studies, gives an air of justice to the 
reproach. They are also feeling the defect in a practical way. 
Only lately, an instructor was lamenting, in my presence, the 
inability of his classes to command the nomenclature of 
science, and the utter confusion of their minds over such sim- 
ple terms as aphelion, perihelion, apogee, perigee, and synodic 
revolutions.* If students are seriously embarrassed over words 
which have almost become English, what must become of 
them when they enter on the vast terminology of other 


* This is a leading school of science. 
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branches of science. And how keenly the lack of preparatory 
classical education is occasionally felt by men who have made 
good advances in scientific studies, is well illustrated by an in- 
timate friend who, after having studied in a scientific school, 
and spent a long term in German universities, found himself 
teaching science in one of our colleges. He was so keenly sen- 
sible of the defects in his early education that, with Spartan 
heroism, he actually went in with the undergraduates, and re- 
cited in their classes to make up a loss which he could not 
afford to suffer. His subsequent success has been such as 
might have been expected of his courageous self-humiliation. 

When we pass from the preparatory course into the science 
school itself the main studies naturally determine themselves. 
But there are two branches at present very generally neglected, 
and of such importance to the cultivated man of science as to 
demand special mention here. 

The first of these is the general history of science. To know 
what has been done, and how it has been done, in the various 
departments of science is a thing of vast importance, and a gen- 
eral but complete outline of such knowledge ought to be fur- 
nished. Nothing can be more healthful to the student of 
science than this. In this way alone can he learn not only as 
to his own department, but as to all science, how the laws of 
scientific thought have been developed and illustrated along 
with processes of discovery. Nothing offers better preparation 
for the work of a man of right ideals than this knowledge of 
the past; the century-long, slow processes by which facts have 
been gathered, ideas have been classified, principles estab- 
lished, laws ascertained. Nothing too can be safer for the mo- 
rale of the student. The tremendous cost of knowledge is set 
before him in this way as in no other. And when a young 
man sees the mistakes of great minds, the fleeting character of 
theories, the boldness with which speculations have been 
advanced and the thoroughness with which each subsequent 
generation reviews the work and the theories of the past, how 
ruthlessly the favorite dogmas of one generation are over- 
hauled and pulled down by the next, he must be gifted with a 
large share of conceit who does not learn modesty and caution, 
and also learn how valuable are facts and how uncertain are 
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speculations which go beyond the facts. He will understand 
that all the work of this generation will be as mercilessly 
reviewed by the next, and that it cannot expect wholly to 
escape the general destiny; nay, that much of that which is 
now made the Shibboleth of scientific rank may not pass mus- 
ter under the keener gaze and deeper knowledge of succeeding 
generations. But he will also learn that whatever may be- 
come of theories, whatever may become of his own name and 
fame, all the solid material he works out of nature’s quarry 
will go into the reconstructed science of the future. 

The second largely neglected branch of study in these 
schools is Philosophy. It is no extravagant ideal of a man of 
science which asserts the importance to his training of a sound 
philosophy. The man who makes a life study of nature will 
be a philosopher of some school. It is not like a man of high 
ideals to stop short when he reaches the border line between 
science and that philosophy which inquires into the deeper 
nature and source of all that is. The history of the sensible 
world immediately around us leads up to the history of the 
cosmos. We cannot contemplate the great whole, or its details, 
without being drawn into speculations, which lie beyond the 
determinations of physical sequences. The vast mysteries 
which lie back of phenomena possess a mighty attractiveness 
to all who love knowledge for its own sake. Besides this, the 
question of the origin of things is indissolubly connected with 
questions concerning the progress of things; those vast 
processes of mighty change, and the hopes, the destinies of 
men. We cannot shake off these questions. It is utterly 
vain to tell men to “ leave hoping and fearing alone.” Man is 
too largely a creature of hopes and fears. These questions as 
to whence and how things came to be and why they came to 
be as they are, and whither they all and we all tend cousti- 
tute, to a large majority of minds, the very fascination of 
science, though they lie beyond science in the realm of piilos- 
ophy. It is to be observed, that it is over such questions as 
these, this age is most profoundly agitated, notwithstanding 
its utilitarianism, perhaps partly in consequence of it. It is 
further to be observed, that the influence which certain men, 
especially of the English school of science, have exerted dur- 
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ing the last twenty-five years over the public mind, has been 
due largely to that philosophy with which they have trans- 
fused their science. Of that philosophy there is here no ocea- 
sion to speak farther than to insist that it has shaped the 
thinking and popular power of leading men of science of this 
day, as the philosophy which such men adopt will always do. 
And their dealing with such questions attracts the gaze of 
men, because though science and philosophy are distinct, they 
are yet so intimate, that men do not always discriminate be- 
tween them. Hence the hearing, almost credulous, given to 
men of science when they touch these themes. Hence it be- 
comes a matter of vast importance, that the philosophy held 
by every man of science should be sound. In order that it 
may be so he must be instructed in the elements of philosophy 
and in the history of philosophic speculation from its dawn 
down to the present time. An intelligent understanding of 
such history, in its main outlines, would guard the minds of 
young men, against that power, which the supposed novelty of 
bold speculations often has over them. They would discern 
how little there is of originality and of novelty in the ever 
recurring forms of sceptic philosophy, and would be prepared 
to measure the conditions and limitations of true science. 

It is time for educators to look to this matter as they love 
the future of our country. A false philosophy is the suicide 
of thought, and instead of being born of science, as some 
imagine, it is the suicide of science. It is to be wished the 
time were not far off, when no corps of scientific instructors 
should be looked upon as complete without its special repre- 
sentatives of the History of Science and of Philosophy. 

It remains, in closing this essay, to revert once more to the 
importance of the distinction drawn between the school of 
science and the school of technology. To the confounding of 
this distinction must be ascribed in great part the present ten- 
dency to lower the standard of education for men of science. 
The large demand of the industrial arts for men specially edu- 
cated to them has led a great many youths to resort to schools 
where science is taught, in order to obtain such needful infor- 
mation as science affords to fit them for their special callings. 
Naturally enough they have been received, with only such 
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preparation as was deemed necessary for their immediate pur- 
poses. Once in such institutions, they have straightway imag- 
ined and called themselves scientific students. The schools 
have been cailed scieatitic schools. The greater portion of 
these students have gone into the arts. But now and then one 
originally intending to study only some branch of technolog 
has become enamored of a special branch of science, and has 
made it his life work, perhaps has become a teacher in it. So 
it has come about that we have schools of science and of tech- 
nology all in one—students of science and technology ming- 
ling together habitually classed together in all minds, and 
what is worse, sharing equally the honors of the name of 
science, so they only come up to a certain relatively low stan- 
dard of preparation. Hence the wide spread impression that 
to be a man of science does not require that thorough culture 
and trained scholarship which is necessary to a corresponding 
rank in other departments. Then the evil is exaggerated and 
intensified by the conferring of science degrees on those who 
are really only entitled to certificates of proficiency in some 
branch of technology. There seems to be no good reason why 
such degrees as Bachelor of Philosophy and Bachelor of 
Science should be conferred upon those whose studies have 
been mainly directed to the mastery of some industry, while 
they are eminently appropriate to those who pursue science for 
its own sake. The custom of conferring such degrees has 
however become wide spread and contributes largely to the 
unfortunate confusion of ideas which prevails. The degrees 
have the sound of a culture which is not realized. 

And still more do the higher degrees of Master of Science 
and Doctor of Philosophy which are perhaps reserved for 
those who have made a real proficiency in some branch of 
pure science. If we may trust to a careful examination of 
numerous catalogues for information as to the conditions of 
these degrees, we are led to the conclusion that with one or 
two exceptions they as well as the lower ones may be secured 
by candidates who possess only a mere elementary knowledge 
of Latin, in whom the knowledge of Greek is either abso- 
lutely wanting or is reduced to what the chemist would call a 
mere trace, while Philosophy has been nearly or quite ex- 
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cluded from the course of study and the History of Science in 
its broad range has been ignored. 

These things have been brought about by peculiarities of the 
situation no doubt, among which have been conspicuous the 
demand for practical education, the decrying of classical cul- 
ture, the necessity of concessions on the part of institutions of 
learning to popular demands, and possibly, in some instances, 
the jealousy of the older classical departments towards the 
new scientific rivals, and a fear of their supposed sceptical 
tendencies leading to want of sympathy and encouragement in 
their efforts to maintain a high standard. However this may 

be it is manifest that the conferring or withholding of degrees 

is the key to the situation, and that when schools of science 
refuse degrees which are significant of broad culture to all 
except those who have made due efforts to obtain it, the desire 
and demand for such culture will arise among the candidates 
themselves. 

And it will conduce to the same end if the distinction be- 
tween technology and science is maintained throughout. False 
names mislead. A school of technology should not be called 
a school of science. That name should be reserved for those 
schools which though they may have a department of tech- 
nology, make it their leading aim to cultivate pure science and 
to furnish opportunities for education in pure science. Nor 
should students of technology bear the name of scientific 
students, or receive a title which fosters the impression that 
the institution which sends them forth looks upon them as 
fully equipped scientific men. It would be better to enter the 
different classes of students in catalogues under their appro- 
priate designations, as being, not of unequal honor, but of 
different destination. Even with these precautions, it will be 
sufficiently difficult, in an intensely utilitarian age to preserve 
the proper ideals of science. But whatever it may cost, the 
lovers of science should be encouraged, by every means, in 
their efforts to maintain those ideals. 
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Arricte IL—MODERN MATERIALISM. 


THis has been termed a physical age. If we take a retro- 
spective view over the centuries of Christian civilization, we 
shall net fail to find that there have existed periods, in which 
ideas of the spiritual and the physical alternately held the 
supremacy in the mind of man. Our lot seems to have been 
cast in the time when the latter wields the more potent influ- 
ence. Not only does this tendency towards the higher exalta- 
tion of the physical and the material appear in the loftier 
realms of scientific investigation and philosophical thought, 
but even in the humbler walks of daily life. No modern men 
of true scientific culture are found to dwell with such earnest 
emphasis upon the discussion of the properties of a merely 
“brute matter,” as did the minds of a few centuries back, but 
to them, as to the poet Whittier— 

“ A marvel seems this universe, 
A miracle are life and death; 
A mystery which I cannot pierce, 
Around, above, beneath.” 

Most of them enter the field of investigation and research, 
with loftier conceptions and devouter spirits, determined to 
penetrate as far as possible into the mysteries of the dark 
unseen, to fathom the depths of the great unknown, and to 
discover the fundamental natural laws which underlie the 
workings of our matchless material universe. To the earnest 
seeker after truth perhaps no vocation is so noble, no employ- 
ment so satisfactory, no reward so rich as that which accrues 
to him asa man of science, when, from the contemplation of 
the operation and outcome of physical forces in the works of 
nature, he rises to the conception of an immanent, conscious 
spirit pervading the whole. 

Another sign of the times is the prominence which is given 
to feats of physical endurance and prowess. Aquatics, ath- 
leties, gymnastics, and almost every other exercise which tends 
to the development of our organisms, are more fashionable 
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now and practised to a greater extent than they were a cen- 
tury ago. 

It is a peculiar feature in the civilization of the western side 
of the Atlantic, that a much higher value is attached to the 
practical and the useful than to the ornamental and the beau- 
tiful. This is doubtless one reason why poetry, painting, 
and art have not here found as fostering a home and as 
genial a clime as elsewhere. We have as yet been most fully 
engrossed with our material development, which, always in any 
nation, occupies a prior chronological position. The genius of 
the American people seems to be of a practical cast, and it is a 
noteworthy fact that, of late years especially, most of the inven- 
tions in the agricultural, mechanical, and scientific departments 
have originated with them. 

It is this practical tendency I think, both here and else- 
where, which has developed the taste for physical research, 
which distinguishes the present era. This is all very well if 
conducted in the proper way, and if the utility of philosophy 
is not entirely disregarded, for metaphysics is itself the source 
whence all physics is derived. We can have no knowledge 
whatever of external facts of any kind; not even of matter 
itself, except as presented to us by our internal consciousness. 

According to Sir William Hamilton, the too exclusive study 
of the physical sciences may exert an evil influence in two 
ways. First, “It diverts from all notice of the phenomena of 
moral liberty which are revealed to us in the human mind 
alone.” Second, “By exhibiting merely the phenomena of 
matter and extension, it habituates us only to the contempla- 
tion of an order of things in which everything is determined 
by the laws of a blind or mechanical necessity, and leads us to 
think that the mechanism of nature can explain everything.” 
If we hold such views as those last expressed, we have duly 
arrived at the materialistic goal. We have in our own time ex- 
amples of not a few scientific investigators of this class. They 
have taken the scalpel and thoroughly dissected the brain and 
the nerves in order to find the human soul. They have brought 
the microscope to bear upon the various parts of our physical 
organisms, and when, after the minutest search, they have failed 
to see, to touch, or to feel it, they have confidently asserted the 
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non-existence of a living spirit, forgetting the old angelic 
rebuke, “ Why seek ye the living among the dead ?” 

The subject before us is in every way worthy of most 
earnest and careful consideration. Materialism is not a theory 
of the present. From the time of its first most distinguished 
advocates, Democritus and Lucretius, down to the days of 
Tyndall, Huxley, and Bain, its latest exponents, it has claimed 
more or less of the attention of the scientific world. 

At the outset of this discussion we feel almost inclined to 
ask ourselves the same question as did the Christian poet 


when he says :— 


“ But how should matter execute a law, 
Dull as it is, or satisfy a charge 
So vast in its demands, unless impelled 
To ceaseless action, by some ceaseless power, 
And under pressure of some conscious cause?” 


But to condemn any doctrine unheard is most unfair. Now- 
a-days we should be peopie of many-sided culture. If we 
would know truth we must look at both sides of the question. , 
We must allow materialism as well as theism an impartial 
hearing, and this we shall now endeavor to give them in the 
light of modern established science. 

In the pursuit of our inquiry let us ask ourselves four 
leading questions, and see whether or not from the answers to 
these we should be justified in accepting materialism as our 
creed. These questions are as follows: 

1. What is matter? 

2. If matter is the only substance in the universe, whence 
came it? 

8. How came the living from the not-living? Is the me- 
chanical theory, the physical basis of life, an adequate expla- 
nation? 

4, Has matter a spiritual and a physical side? 

1. What is matter? What we might call the orthodox 
definition, or rather description, is, that it is a substance in 
which extension and inertia are two of its essential properties. 
Bain fixes to the term the appellation of “a double-faced unit, 
having a spirituai and a physical side.” Dr. Tyndall sits down, 
and under the genial influence of a July sun and a balmy 
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sea-breeze, muses upon the origin of things. He is carried 
back in thought to that remote period when the universe sub- 
sisted as a nebulous haze, and there his philosophical contem- 
plation is rewarded with the magnificent discovery, that this 
primordial substance was endowed with “the promise and the 
potency of all forms of terrestrial life.” It will be observed 
that upon these definitions of Tyndall and Bain, the superstruc- 
ture of modern materialism has been reared. These men saw 
that as long as the established definition was adhered to, as 
long as a certain vital force had to be supposed to account for 
the phenomena of life and organization, they could make no 
headway; and so they have constructed a new definition of 
matter, ingeniously incorporating into it from the start what 
they wish ultimately to evolve. Is it any wonder then, that if 
the potency of producing those attributes which we have been 
accustomed to associate with a separate substance mind, has 
been already involved, it is not difficult at the proper time to 
draw forth the fully developed reality? This is what the pres- 
ent materialistic school of thought are striving to do. 

2. If matter is the only substance in the universe, whence 
came it? Is it a self-existent reality, or how and by what 
agency was it created? 

The modern theory of the molecular constitution of matter 
obtains to-day in the highest scientific circles. If it is not the 
whole truth, it is at all events the nearest approximation to 
nothing but the truth. What does it tell you? It tells you 
simply and plainly this, that matter is a manu/factured article. 
How it establishes this fact, we shall now see. According to 
this theory, all matter consists of an aggregation of smaller 
particles of the same substance called molecules; and each of 
these possesses all the properties of the given substance which 
they combine to form. The physicist tells you that these 
molecules are endowed with certain properties. There exists, 
for instance, a force of attraction between them by which they 
are kept together in the substance, and it is only when this 
cohesive power has been overcome, that they part company. 
Each molecule is agitated also by a continual motion, and to 
this quality is due the solid, the liquid, and the gaseous states 
of aggregation. The molecules of one and the same substance 
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are alike, but differ from those of every other substance. Mo- 
lecular properties never change. From the statement of these 
facts what inference are we entitled to draw? Can we not 
give in our adhesion to the views of Prof. Clerk-Maxwell, that 
“we are unable to ascribe the existence of the molecules or the 
identity of their properties to the operation of any of the causes 
which we call natural. The quality of each molecule gives it 
the essential characteristic of a manufactured article, and pre- 
cludes the idea of its being eternal or self-existent.” 

Let us go back a step farther. We are told that molecules 
may be further divided into almost infinitely small particles 
called atoms. Have we now come upon anything we might 
call raw material? The chemist tells us we have not. Each 
atom has a combining tendency towards some others, but not to 
all of them. Take an atom of one element, and bring it into 
connection with an atom of another element, and immediately 
they will unite to form a molecule of a new substance. But 
take one atom from each of two other elements and place them 
in the most intimate proximity, but they will lie perfectly qui- 
escent and neutral, and exhibit not the slightest affinity for one 
another. Take now two compound substances and pour them 
together, when, mirabile dictu, an entire rearrangement occurs. 
One set of atoms of the one substance rushes off in hot haste 
to combine with one set of atoms in the other; the two deserted 
parties come together; and we have now formed two substances 
totally different from the original ones. Is not this marvel- 
ous? Is it not wonderful? Can we not fully sympathize 
with the remark of Prof. Tyndall, ‘“ who will set a limit to the 
possible play of molecules in a cooling planet?” No, not 
thoroughly, for a limit was set as we shail see later on, by the 
Almighty Creator himself, who had endowed matter with such 
wonderful properties and such marvelous potency, for when it 
came to life with its attendant consequences, He interposed His 
omnipotent fiat: “Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther.” 
Matter is an adequate cause for all the phenomena of the phys- 
ical and chemical worlds, but it does not suffice to explain the 
formation of the simplest organism or the production of a living 


cell. 
The indestructibility of matter has also been made to sub- 
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serve the theory of its eternal existence. This, according to 
Herbert Spencer, is an “a prioré cognition of the highest order.”’ 
We are told that “ matter relatively to our consciousness never 
comes into existence or ceases to exist ;” that to conceive of its 
annihilation in any form, as also its creation from nothing, is 
unthinkable. Now it is evident that as far as we are con- 
cerned, matter is only a reality, as it is revealed to some one of 
our senses, and it is plainly certain that to us matter is both 
created and desfroyed. We see before us gunpowder for ex- 
ample, the match is applied, an explosion takes place, and to us 
at all events, the gunpowder has ceased to exist. On a warm 
summer day we see little globules of moisture gathering on 
the outside of a glass of water, and immediately we say that 
condensation of the aqueous vapor of the atmosphere has taken 
place. This is evidently the first time we have been made 
aware of the existence of these particles of moisture, and as far 
as we are concerned they have been created before our eyes. 
Of the absolute reality itself, we know nothing, nor does it con- 
cern us in any way. Our knowledge is a knowledge of the 
finite, and matter is only matter to us inasmuch as it is a finite 
reality. We only know of it in relation to our external senses, 
and according to the evidence they furnish, it is continually 
created and destroyed. We know furthermore, that from its 
properties it could not have had an eternal existence. 

In our ultimate analysis of matter, in accordance with the 
molecular theory, we found the sixty or more elemental sub- 
stances which the chemist now knows, not as rude material, 
but as the most marvelously manufactured article the mind can 
think of. These we may conceive as lying sorted and labeled 
in nature’s laboratory all ready for use in the construction of 
the universe. Generalizing on these facts, I think we cannot 
escape the overwhelming evidences of a designing mind. We 
have come face to face with intelligence, and that too as a pri- 
ority of existence. But if intelligence is prior to matter, and 
if it must have been exerted in its creation, then can mind in 
no sense whatever be said to be the product of any natural 
force or combination of forces, since it existed before them all. 

8. How came the living from the not-living? Is the me- 
chanical theory, the physical basis of life an adequate explana- 
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tion? As we look around us in the world we cannot help 
being struck with the fact that a vast difference everywhere 
subsists between the organic and the inorganic, and if we are 
thoughtful people, we ask ourselves the question, how came this 
diversity? Is there any possibility by any process whatever of 
spanning the deep abyss which separates them? Materialists 
affirm that there is; with what grounds we shall hereafter see. 

A few years ago the world was startled by the announcement 
that Professor Huxley had discovered a slimy, gelatinous mass in 
the depths of the sea, which was the source of all life. To this 
substance was given the name of Bathybius. Joy and delight 
pervaded the whole materialistic camp. Here indeed was a 
discovery of vast importance. Consequences of the greatest 
moment would now ensue, and best of all just those very 
results which they had all along predicted were true. Their 
rejoicing however, was but short-lived, for soon after this Bath- 
ybius was demonstrated to be nothing more than a mass of 
sulphate of lime, containing a few of the lower forms of life, 
and also the debris of living organisms that had already passed 
away. The discoverer himself seeing that he had been mista- 
ken, frankly acknowledged his error and recanted his doctrine. 

Spontaneous generation is now the favorite tenet of materi- 
alism. This theory supposes, that, from a potency already 
existing in matter, during the cooling of our globe, a peculiar, 
fortuitous concourse of atoms took place and life was the result. 
Now what has this assumption in its favor to recommend itself 
tous? Chiefly this, that it is necessary, because the living must 
somewhere and somehow have originated from the not-living 
in order to answer the requirements of the new definition of 
matter. 

At the very outset we are encountered with this objection, 
that it counteracts what is to us one of the primary qualities of 
matter, viz: inertia. What is inertia? It is the incapacity to 
originate motion, the utter helplessness of matter to move 
itself unless acted upon by some force. How then can inert, 
lifeless mass, “ dull as it is,” become endued with such marvel- 
ous power as to be able out of itself alone to evolve organiza- 
tion and life? This we conceive would be a hard question to 
answer, and yet materialists do answer it. How? By giving 
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their preference to a supposed potency rather than to the scien- 
tifically known law of inertia. That inertia is a law of matter 
we know, for we see it daily demonstrated everywhere. That 
spontaneous generation occurred we do not know, we have 
never seen more than that, we have never heard that it has ever 
taken place. 

We might here also ask the materialist at what particular 
time did this fortuitous concourse of atoms happen? Was it 
during the nebulous period of the earth? He will answer 
“No; for life is entirely incompatible with the gaseous state.” 
Then it could not have taken place until the condition of the 
cooling earth was such as to sustain life. The materialist pro- 
nounces his assent. But since matter has not changed any of 
its properties, since they are all the same now as they were from 
the first, how is it that spontaneous generation has never been 
known to occur; that from all the multitudinous efforts and 
experiments of scientific men to produce life from purely inor- 
ganic matter, not a single case has ever happened. Again he 
answers: “If the bypothesis of evolution (the atheistic and 
agnostic forms of it of course), is true, living matter must have 
arisen from not-living matter.” These are the words of Pro- 
fessor Huxley, in his article on “ Biology,” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. This looks as if he either questioned the doctrine 
of evolution or dogmatically asserted that spontaneous genera- 
tion has occurred. Farther on he says: “ At the present time, 
there is not a shadow of trustworthy direct evidence that spon- 
taneous generation does take place or has taken place within the 
period during which the existence of the globe is recorded.” 
But Huxley is a pronounced evolutionist of the agnostic 
type, and so in order to make his position a tenable one, he 
must accept spontaneous generation against all evidence to the 
contrary. Let us take his own main argument for the doctrine 
of evolution, viz: the principle of nature’s uniformity, and 
reasoning from that point, it seems to me to be a hard matter 
to resist the conclusion, that if no new physical forces have 
been introduced, that if the same forces which exist now were 
from the time when nature first began, and if with these same 
physical forces spontaneous generation cannot now occur, nor 
has ever been known to occur, it never did happen at all. I 
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think that in accordance with known facts we may safely arrive 
at this conclusion, without doing the least violence to logical 
principles. The whole theory is an unwarrantable assumption 
which is necessary to supply the wants of an unverifiable 
hypothesis. 

The question of the origin of species would naturally next 
occupy our attention, but the theme is altogether too compre- 
hensive to admit of treatment in the present paper. Most ma- 
terialists affirm this to have taken place under the laws of an 
assumed Natural Selection. There are many things howevez, 
which render this hypothesis questionable. We cannot help 
erecting interrogation points after each of the following facts: 
the sterility of hybrids, the bairlessness of man when all other 
animals have been provided with a natural covering, and the 
almost perfect eye of the trilobite, at a period so remote in the 
process of animal development. Now if the hypothesis of 
evolution is true, and spontaneous generation and natural origi- 
nation of the species took place, is it not a remarkable thing 
that there is such a break in the chain of animal development 
just previous to the advent of man? Instead of an abrupt 
leap, we should certainly expect a gradual progress from the 
ape, the highest of the purely animal type, to the human 
being. Our expectations however are not justified by facts; 
for the chain is broken by one, by more than one missing link. 
On the animal side the greatest cubic capacity of the brain in 
the most highly developed ape is thirty-four inches; while on 
the side of man the lowest is sixty-eight. The lowest human 
being therefore, has a brain capacity just twice that of the 
highest ape. How is this? Materialistic evolution is silent, it 
cannot tell. 

We next turn our attention to fossil remains, and though we 
search most carefully and diligently through all the petrified 
relics of centuries and ages past, nowhere can we find exem- 
plified the slightest approach to the purely animal type. 
Man’s form then was just as erect, his brain in most cases was 
quite as large as our own to-day. Materialists may plead the 
inadequacy of geological records, but Professor Agassiz says, 
that the periods are not so broken but that we are able to deter- 
mine their character. If therefore, we are merely the last link 
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in the chain of lineal descent, to show this progress from the 
lower animals, there should undoubtedly remain many speci- 
mens of the poorly developed human being amongst the stony 
forms of primeval man. It is a fact, however, that no such 
remains have ever yet been seen by those who have read most 
from the rocky pages of Nature’s former history. 

So far we have not acquired the knowledge which we 
wished to ascertain, viz: how came the living from the not-liv- 
ing? In order at least to approximate to a solution of this 
problem we must form a correct idea of what life is. The 
microscope has of late years furnished invaluable aid towards 
a proper understanding of the character of vital action, and 
first among microscopists in the English-speaking world stands 
Dr. Lionel Beale. The important researches of this gentleman 
have contributed a vast amount of accurate knowledge to tie 
department of biological science, and it is to him, more per- 
haps than to any other one man, that we owe the theory of life 
which is now generally accepted in scientific circles. He has 
proved that all life comes from a microscopical, transparent, 
unorganized, gelatinous mass, called bioplasm. This bioplasm 
exists at the core of the cell or anatomical unit, and occupies 
about one-fifth of our living organisms. Formerly the cell 
was regarded as itself the unit of growth and but little atten- 
tion was paid to the naked throbbing gelatinous matter at the 
centre. Dr. Beale, in his investigations, showed conclusively 
that it was by far the most important stracture, and that 2 was 
the locality where the mysterious transmutations from the not- 
living to the living occurred. He has demonstrated that the 
substance of every living organism consists of three parts. 

1. Living or germinal matter or bioplasm. 

2. Nutrient matter. 

3. Formed matter or tissue. 

He has shown that in every organic cell there are two cur- 
rents, one flowing towards the centre, the other outward from 
the centre. By the former the nutrient matter is conveyed to 
the bioplasm or germinal matter, and there in the center, by a 
process entirely unknown to science, the nutrient, lifeless mat- 
. ter becomes living. This change moreover is effected instan- 
taneously, so that no particle is ever half-alive and half-dead. 
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The current flowing outward throws off the living matter as 
formed material. Chemistry admittedly cannot explain the 
process of changing nutrient matter into living, and living 
matter into formed material. 

But this is not all. This germinal mass may subdivide, 
und to each is given the same functions as to the parent struc- 
ture; and each will go on absorbing nutrient matter and throw- 
ing off formed material as before. The cell-wall is not always 
found with the bioplast and is not absolutely necessary to it. 
Sometimes there are present on the bioplasmic mass small 
points, which frequently detach themselves from the parent 
matter and become new centers. These are called nuclei. 
Within these nuclei new centers may again be formed to 
which the name of nucleoli has been given. Moreover, no 
bioplast ever arises except from another bioplast. ‘They (the 
bioplasts) are capable of ‘novement in any direction and also 
of rectillinear onward motion. When they once die they can 
never again be resuscitated. 

Let us pause here for a moment, and let us contemplate this 
marvelous structure, a subtler mechanism than which there 
never was produced. Here are minute, transparent, gelatinous 
masses, perfectly unorganized when viewed under the highest 
powers of the microscope, and yet it is these bioplasts which 
are constantly at work building up our own wonderful organ- 
isms. Here a bioplast is seen weaving a muscle, there is one 
engaged in forming a tendon, and yonder yet another is mov- 
ing onwards, spinning one of those small, delicate nerve-fibres, 
and coiling it spirally around another fibre. To any one who 
has thus beheld the unfolding of the mysteries of vital action, 
I know not how he can express wonder at those words of 
approving satisfaction uttered by the Almighty Creator him- 
self: ‘“ And God said that it was good.” 

Here we have satisfactorily answered for ourselves the ques- 
tion, “ how came the living from the not-living,” for we have 
seen the process carried on before our own eyes. We next 
enquire, what is the cause of this almost miraculous transmu- 
tation? This leads us to the second part of our query, “ Is 
the mechanical theory, the physical basis of life, an adequate 
explanation?” These are the words of Dr. Beale on this mat- 
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ter. “It is not true that the formation of the simplest, or any 
form of.living being whatever, has been or can be explained 
by mechanics or chemistry.” This is a very strong statement 
when all materialists adhere to the opposite view, but he is 
certainly entitled to speak with authority because he knows 
from the most extensive personal investigation whereof he tes- 
tifies. We shall not for the present accept Beale’s data, until 
we have fully examined the claims of materialism to the 
proper explanation of the phenomena of life on a purely phys- 
ical basis. 

The human body has been compared to a machine, and just 
as the latter's action is fully accounted for by the agency of 
natural forces so is that of our bodies also. This analogy is 
erroneous. In the steam-engine, for example, if the supply of 
fuel is stopped the motion ceases, but immediately upon the 
application of more wood or coal the engine performs its funce- 
tions the same as before. Put out once the fires of life in the 
human body, and by no known power can its former activity 
ever be revived. It cannot be made again to move, and work, 
and grow, but it will crumble away to its kindred dust. 

Materialists affirm that bioplasm is mere molecular ma- 
chinery, and that the wonderful power it displays in weaving 
the frame-work of our physical organisms is due to the play of 
molecular forces. Life according to them is a kind of vital 
crystallization, and the work of the bioplast is due to the same 
forces as those which are actively engaged in the formation of 
a crystal. Tyndall, in his “ Fragments of Science,” adduces 
the following example in support of the principle we have 
just stated. Evaporate a solution of common salt and soon 
the water disappears. When a certain stage of concentration 
is reached, ‘‘ its particles begin to deposit themselves as minute 
solids,” and so small] are these deposits that they are invisible 
under the microscope. As the process of evaporation goes on, 
these minute solids march one after another, and place them- 
selves the one alongside or above the other, ntil the whole 
solution crystallizes in the form of a pyramid. He pertinently 
asks the question to what is the whole of this process due? 
Is it not the result of the action of some forces inherent in the 
molecules of salt, acting upon each other at inconceivable 
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distances? Was not the potency of this pyramidal form resi- 
dent in the molecules themselves? We cannot but yield him 
assent. He continues: take a grain of corn and place it in the 
ground and let it be subjected to a certain degree of warmth. 
Heat is, as you know, vibratory motion, and in this case, the 
molecules cf the earth and of the corn will be continually 
agitated. The result is that the two substances interact and a 
Lud is formed. This bud reaches the surface where it is ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays, which may also be regarded as a kind 
of vibiatory motion. “The motion causes the molecules of 
the substances still to exercise their specific attractions and 
repulsions as before, absorbing the carbonic acid and aqueous 
vapor of the atmosphere, until the whole frame-work of the 
plant is built up, and the cycle of molecular action is completed 
by the production of grains similar to that with which the 
process began.” He says, you agreed with me to call the ° 
erystallization in the former example due entirely to the action 
of forces inherent in the molecules themselves, and so must 
you also now to be consistent with yourself. The plant Lives, 
the crystal is inanimate; and as the formation and growth of 
both are achieved by absolutely the same causes, therefore, the 
phenomenon of life is nothing but the result of the play of 
molecular forces. 

Of course, what holds good in this respect for the vegetable 
world, also obtains for the animal kingdom. These are Dr. 
Tyndall’s words: “I must go still farther, and affirm that in the 
eye of science the animal body is just as much the product of 
molecular forces as the stalk and ear of corn, or as the crystal 
ofsalt..... Every particle that enters into the composition 
of a muscle, a nerve, or a bone, has been placed in its position 
by molecular force.” In his essay on “ Vitality,” he propounds 
the theory that the sun is the source of all life, animal as well 
as vegetable. The plant separates the carbon and the oxygen, 
and the animal causes them to reunite, the separation and the 
reunion occurring in a definite manner, so that in the one case a 
thistle or an oak is the result, in the other a slimy reptile oraciv- 
ilized man. The only thing which conditions the structure which 
these molecules will build is the amount of solar energy sup- 
plied. Beale good-naturedly asks, why, if the sun can do all 
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this, does it not perform such comparatively simple operations 
as building a house or raising a wall. 

This is, in substance, Dr. Tyndall’s exposition of the mechani- 
cal theory of life, and he is unquestionably one of the most able 
and learned exponents of the new doctrir-e. This hypothesis is 
open to at least six very serious objections, which seem to me 
to destroy entirely the validity of the whole assumption. 

1. The structural power of living matter is not comparable to 
that evinced by the crystallization of a substance, for this rea- 
son. Ina solution of salt, for example, you may dissolve the 
pyramid as often as you choose, and by evaporation it will 
crystallize over and over again. Notso with the living matter 
in the stalk of corn or the human body. Once devitalize it and 
you may bring to bear on it every known energy, if you like, 
but it can never be resuscitated. There is here a very broad 
distinction between vitalized molecules and those capable of 
exerting only a physical energy. 

2. It will at once be evident that if the composition of the 
bioplasmic mass is known, and if the equivalent is produced, it 
should exhibit like properties, But is this the case? We find 
that it is not. The chemical constituents of the bioplasmic 
mass have been ascertained and mixed together in such a man- 
ner as to produce a substance which is chemically equivalent. 
Moreover this substance has been subjected to the influence of 
the famous solar energy, but though all the molecular forces of 
the combination are undoubtedly at work, yet the mixture re- 
mains an inert, lifeless mass. All is not there. Something is 
evidently lacking yet; and that something is the vital power, 
the animating principle which it first received, and which 
came alone from the breath of the living God. Molecular 
forces assisted by solar energy are but a poor, an inadequate, 
an unverified explanation of the principle of life. This is what 
Dr. Tyndall says on this question: “ They (scientific men) know 
full well that the chemist now prepares from inorganic matter 
a vast array of substances which were sometime ago regarded 
as sole products of vitality. They are intimately acquainted 
with the structural power of matter, as evidenced in the phe- 
nomena of crystallization. They can justify, scientifically, their 
belief in its potency, under the proper conditions, to produce or- 
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ganisms.” (It is not clear what data of experience they have to 
support such a belief.) “But they will frankly admit their 
inability to point to any satisfactory experimental proof that 
life can be developed, save from demonstrable antecedent life.” Now 
this matter has been brought under the conditions assumed by 
the hypothesis, but it does not live; all experience tells us it 
has never lived. Therefore, I think we are justified in refusing 
to accept the mechanical theory of life, which is not capable of 
experimental substantiation. 

3. There are certain movements in living matter which are 
essentially different from any exhibited in inorganic matter 
under the influence of physical or chemical forces. Of these 
Beale says: “These, unlike the movements of any kind of non- 
living matter yet discovered, occur in all directions, and seem to 
depend upon changes in the matter itself, and not upon impulses 
communicated to the particles from without.” These move- 
ments never cease while the matter lives. 

4. An important argument has been drawn from the correla- 
tion of forces. All the inorganic forces of which we have any 
knowledge are convertible. Heat may be changed into light, 
light into chemical affinity, chemical affinity into electricity, 
electricity into magnetism, and so on throughout the whole cir- 
cle. What can life or organic force be converted into? Science 
answers that it is absolutely inconvertible into any of the inor- 
ganic energies. It therefore bears a diverse character from 
them all. 

5. Another strong point in the refutation of the physical 
basis of life, is found in the fact that there is no physical or 
chemical difference between the living matter of a man, an ele- 
phant, a whale, or any of the lower forms of life. Bioplasm is 
bioplasm everywhere, and the bioplast is always the unit of 
growth. In the light of this truth, we inquire how it is that the 
functions of some kinds of animals are so different. Some 
of the lower forms merely absorb nutriment and move, 
while the offices of man are varied and multifarious. Surely 
this is not explainable under the molecular theory, for with ex- 
actly the same matter and the same kind of forces in every case, 
the resulting action shouid be identical. 

Let us take another example, and suppose that we have before 
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us three eggs, one belonging to a hen, another to an eagle, and 
the third toa crow. They are all subjected to the same influ- 
ence, heat, and after they have begun to quicken, and the 
bioplasts have commenced weaving the organic structure of each 
bird, how can we account for the production of a chicken, an 
eagle, and a crow, each from the proper egg. With bioplasm, 
which is physically and chemically the same in each, and aided 
by the same influence, heat, what is it which determines the 
form which each will assume? Obviously this cannot be ac- 
counted for under the mechanical hypothesis, for with forces 
that are cognate, there should be no diversity of results. 

6. Closely allied with this last point is the coérdination of 
tissues, In the human body one bioplast is engaged in weaving 
a nerve, another a muscle, and another a tendon. They carry on 
their work side by side without the slightest interference with 
one another. It is an important fact, too, that a nerve bioplast 
never, under any circumstances, forms a muscle, nor can one 
whose office it is to produce muscle, be made to weave a tendon. 
Each one has its own peculiar function, and it never exchanges 
its work for that of another. The play of molecular forces can- 
not even attempt to explain this fact, for there must be a suffi- 
cient cause behind the bioplasts to direct the shuttles of the 
weavers aright. 

After viewing carefully these six strong objections we 
are in a better position to decide what is the proper answer 
to thequery: ‘Is the mechanical theory of life an adequate ex- 
planation ?” We cannot but pronounce it to be inadequate and 
unsound. The insufficiency of the physical plea has been 
made very evident. The whole inorganic world has been ran- 
sacked without avail to find the correlate of life, and it is only 
as a last resort that we are compelled to designate an unknown 
vital force as an adequate explanation for all the phenomena in 
the realm of organic nature. Materialists may disapprove, but 
there is no other course left open to us. They may urge that 
it is entirely unphilosophical, but nothing else will suffice. We 
have here, at least, a precedent to follow. Light has been dem- 
onstrated to consist of the vibrations of the molecules of the 
luminous body. There was known no medium, however, by 
which these could be conveyed to the eye, since sound already 
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oceupied that of the atmosphere. There was, therefore, no al- 
ternative but to suppose a new substance, ether, us pervading 
all space, and this substance could not be weighed, or com- 
pressed, or analyzed, or made present to the senses by any 
means. Nothing else would satisfy the exigencies of the case. 
Now, considering the evidence that has been adduced, is the 
hypothesis of a specific vital force a more unscientific assump- 
tion than that of an universal elastic ether? 

4. We have now come to the last question which we asked 
ourselves at the beginning of this paper: “‘ Has matter a apirit- 
ual and a physical side?” Obviously it has not, since no inor- 
ganic forces can account for vitality, how much less then can 
they be satisfactorily employed to explain the workings of man’s 
immortal mind. We cannot believe that this one substance 
has been so regally endowed, and these are some of the reasons 
why: 

1. If mind is only one force out of many in the inorganic 
world, why is it that it is not only wholly disassociated with 
all of them as far as any correlation is concerned, but it also 
manifests so decided a superiority over them all? "Tis nothing 
else but mind that intelligently thinks, and discriminates, 
and wills. "Tis mind alone that combines, and controls, 
and uses the forces of this material universe. "Tis only mind 
that is 

“ Sole judge of truth in endless error hurl'd, 
The glory, power and riddle of the world.” 

2. As far back as the fourth century an objection to mate- 
rialism was weil taken by Gregory of Nyssa, and it holds espe- 
cially good in reference to the point we are now discussing. 
His argument is, that “the thinking power does not belong to 
matter; otherwise matter would generally exhibit it, and in 
consequence would assume a variety of artificial forms.” But 
all experience goes to show that matter has forever been inert 
per se. 

8. Sir William Hamilton rejects the hypothesis that matter 
has a spiritual and a physical side, on the ground of “ the seem- 
ing incompatibility of the two substances to co-inhere in the 
same substratum.” They have properties exactly the opposite 
of each other. Matter is extended; the mind unextended. 
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Matter possesses weight, inertia, form, color, etc.; mind is char- 
acterized by the total absence of any property that would make 
jit an object of external sense. Is there not here the broadest 
possible distinction? Is there not here a stern, impassible bar- 
rier, against which the ordnance of materialistic thought must 
ever direct their intellectual broadsides in vain. A theory 
cannot be accepted which affirms that a quality and the absence 
of the same quality, co-inhere in the same substratum. If we 
accept the statement of Huxley, who, when speaking of the 
theory of creation, says: “That such verbal hocus-pocus 
should be received as science, will one day be regarded as 
evidence of the low state of intelligence in the nineteenth 
century,” what place will be accorded to the absurd preten- 
sions of this new definition of matter, by the saz ants of future 
ages ? 

4. Man’s permanent sense of personal identity is also inexpli- 
cable in terms of this new definition. Our material organisms 
undergo complete changes during stated periods, but we know 
that we are the same persons as before. Tyndall attempts to 
explain this as follows: “Constancy of form in the grouping of 
the molecules and not constancy of the molecules themselves 
is the correlative of this perception.” 

In the first place it can easily be demonstrated that mind has 
no more a physical correlate, than has the force of life. See- 
ondly, in the course of a year we may have parted with a limb 
or lost a portion of our brain, but this makes no difference 
whatever. We have still the firm, unshaken conviction that 
we are each himself or herself, and not another. Now if the 
cause of our perpetual knowledge of personal identity is to be 
found in matter, when the cause changes there should certainly 
be a variation in the consequence. But there is not; therefore 
it must be explained through the instrumentality of some other 
agent. There is but one other assumption left open to us, and 
that is the existence of a separate entity, mind, which retains 
this unit of personal feeling. 

5. Mind cannot be due entirely to molecular activities in the 
brain. Tyndall admitsthis when he makes the statement that 
it is utterly inconceivable how consciousness should result from 
the joint action of a number of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
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nitrogen atoms. He also says: “ We cannot satisfy the human 
understanding in its demand for logical continuity between 
molecular processes and the phenomena of consciousness.”’ 

We are here approaching a very comprehensive and compli- 
cated theme, and we can at best merely give in outline a few 
facts. In the nervous system there are two parts, the upper 
and the lower, and according to the functions which have been 
localized in them, the distinction between the two is, that the 
upper, or influential, or volitional are has the power of origin- 
ating movements itself; while the lower, or automatic, or re- 
sponsive are, is not capable of self-conditioned activity. The 
former is concerned with manifestations of the internal world 
or domain of consciousness; while the latter is occupied with 
the external senses, such as sight, hearing, ete. Any physical 
agency such as electricity, when applied to the automatic are, 
will produce visible effects in the contraction of the muscles of 
the body; while the influential are will not respond to any 
such influence as electrical stimulation. Molecular activity 
here effectively operates in the one case, while in the other it is 
without the slightest potency. But the influential structure is 
inert in itself, like all other matter; and if a physical cause 
does not suffice to set it in operation, nothing but a spiritual 
will. 

According to the experiments of leading physiologists the 
cerebral hemisphere or influential arc of a fish for example, 
may be removed, and the effect produced will be that its voli- 
tional power is entirely lost. It will swim aimlessly about 
under the influence of the nervous excitation produced by the 
water, but it will never seek food or rest. In man, however, 
the case is different, for if one of his cerebral hemispheres is 
taken away, the thinking power is still preserved intact. The 
whole of Bain’s sensationalism is refuted by this one incontro- 
vertible fact. 

Again, in accordance with the new definition of matter, every 
atom must have spiritual and physical properties conjoined in 
it. Accordingly, when the one is taken away, the other must 
disappear also. But since one whole hemisphere of the matter 
of the brain, (which is admittedly the organ of mind,) may be 
removed without any interference to the thinking powers accru- 
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ing from such ablation, we must conclude from the abundance 
of evidence, both metaphysical and physiological which we have 
now before us, that matter is not a double-faced unit, having a 
spiritual and a physical side. 

We have now come to a last resource, as we did before, in 
the case of life, and I believe that here we must accept these 
words of the physiologist Draper, because nothing else will suf- 
fice. “If,” says he, “the optical apparatus be inert and with- 
out value save under the influence of light, if the auditory 
apparatus yield no result save under the impressions of sound, 
—since there is between these structures and the elementary 
structure of the cerebrum a perfect analogy—we are entitled 
to come to the same conclusion in this instance as in those, and 
asserting the absolute inertness of the cerebral structure in it- 
self, to impute the phenomena it displays to an agent as per- 
fectly external to the body, and as independent of it, as are 
light and sound; and that agent is the soul. 

We have thus hastily reviewed some of the leading tenets of the 
materialistic doctrine, and we have found the whole superstruc- 
ture to rest upon a basis which is not the result of the most 
reliable scientific teaching. We have seen that life is not a 
physical or a chemical force, and that mind cannot be accounted 
for as the product of molecular changes in the brain. We have 
ascertained the fact that life cannot come from anything but 
antecedent life, and that the mind does not cease its activity 
even after a part of the brain has been taken away. We have 
been shown that the new definitions of matter are not justified 
by facts, and that all matter must first have been called into ex- 
istence by a power not itself. In short, we have proven that one 
substance is not sufficient to account for all the phenomena of 
the universe, and we have been led through all the labyrinthine 
mazes of modern speculative research, out into the radiant light 
of revealed truth, that there is a conscious mind in the world 
and a spiritual nature in man. 

On what grounds are we asked to accept this new scientific 
creed? Because, say its exponents, it bears the tendency of 
thought at the present time. But tendencies of thought are 
not always reliable. They are often treacherous currents upon 
which truth cannot with safety embark. The tendency of 
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thought was at one time in favor of the view that it was the 
duty of the charch to kill all those who chose to worship God 
after a different manner from its own. To-day we spurn the 
idea of punishing witchcraft with death, but not many gen- 
erations since an opposite opinion marked the tide of popular 
sentiment. Many outside considerations may often enter in to 
make public opinion an erroneous judgment, and undoubtedly 
in the present case, the too exclusive devotion to purely physi- 
cal investigation, and the philosophical desire for unity have 
contributed more than anything else to the negation of theistic 
views. 

What points has this new doctrine to commend it to our 
acceptance? Dves it present any new truths which may be 
utilized to effectually solve the problem of man’s deepest intel- 
lectual, social, and moral welfare? No! It teaches that the very 
principles of virtue are but evolutions from a nebulous mist. 
Does it instil in our natures a higher reverence for the great 
supreme head of all things? No! It knows no God save 
necessity. Does it endue man with a loftier sense of moral 
responsibility? No! It looks with contempt upon the idea of 
his possessing freedom of will, and regards him merely as an 
intellectual automaton. Does it commend religion? No! It 
tells us that great fact, that sublime sentiment of the human 
mind is all very well in its place, which is the domain of emo- 
tion; but that it is “mischievous if allowed to intrude on the 
region of knowledge.” Does it satisfy our yearnings after per- 
sonal immortality? No! If we receive this new belief, as we 
stand beside the open grave of a departed friend, and ask our- 
selves the great question of all questions, “if a man die, shall 
he live again,” we can only respond in the cold hopeless words 
of a modern atheist, “gone to eternal silence! gone to pathetic 
dust!” 

This system essays too much. It sweeps away with ruth- 
less hand all that man has been accustomed to regard as essen- 
tial to his moral development, and it gives back no firm foun- 
dation upon which to rest. If there is a supreme source, says 
this new doctrine, he is such that we with our limited finite 
capacities can never know him. If there is an immortality, it 
is to have our names remembered by generations yet to come. 
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If there is a religion, it is to worship we know not what, to bow 
down with mute lips and unfeeling hearts before the altar of an 
infinite, mystical unknown. Dark indeed would be man’s lot 
with such a creed as this ; for let materialism once be thoroughly 
established, let it remove from his mind all those cherished be- 
liefs of the past, let it take away every prospect of a final recog- 
nition of moral excellence, let it yieid no past memories, no 
present solace, no future hope, and the “soul will freeze with- 
out religion, the spirit will die without a God.” 
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Articte II]L—EXEGESIS OF I. PETER, IIL 18-20; 
or Curist’s PREACHING TO THE SprrRivs-IN-PRIson. 


“For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit, by which also he went and preached unto the spirits in prison, which 
sometime were disobedient, when once the long suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was preparing, wherein few, that is eight, souls 
were saved by water.” 


THIS passage has long been a battle-field of the exegetes, 
on grammatical and on theological grounds. ‘The principal 
question in dispute has related to the affirmed “ preaching” by 
Christ to “the spirits in prison.” What was this “ preaching ?” 
How was it performed? When did it take place? Who 
were “the spirits in prison,” and when the preaching occurred, 
were they alive, on the earth, or were they dead men, in the 
world of spirits? Writers eminent as Biblical critics have 
widely differed in their answers, and it therefore becomes us to 
feel our way cautiously and modestly to an interpretation. 

The passage is of a parenthetieal or incidental character ; 
the mind of Peter moving not so much logically, as by added 
suggestions, thought branching into thought, and one historic 
fact leading to the mention of another connected with it. 
This quality of the Petrine style must be borne in mind in the 
interpretation, as affecting the grammatical and rhetorical rela- 
tions of words and of clauses to each other. The writer was 
comforting and instructing persecuted saints, whom he urgvs 
to maintain a holy life, that they might not suffer deservedly, 
but undeservedly, at the hands of their fellow-men. He re- 
minds them that, in this respect, Christ had set an example ; 
who had suffered not as a personal sinner, but “ the just for the 
unjust.” Having thus introduced the sacrificial death of 
Christ, he could not forbear to follow out the suggestive fact 
into its relations and consequences, in a somewhat historical 
and chronological manner ; noting the succession of interesting 
events which occurred in the redemptive process, to wit: (1) 
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“the being put jo death ;” (2) the “ being quickened by (in) 
the Spirit;” (8) the “going and preaching to the spirits in 
prison ;” and (4) in verse 22, “the going into heaven and be- 
ing on the right hand of God.” This succession of historic 
events is marked, in the original, by a succession of aorist 
participles, each referring to Christ—@avatwAeic, CworomPeic, 
zopevieic, and again zopevdetg; which thus seem to give the 
order of events in time. Precisely what these events were 
will largely be determined by the manner in which we trans- 
late certain words and phrases of the Greek original. 

The received English version does not express the exact 
meaning of the Greek, in some respects. Thus it reads: “ Be- 
ing put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” 
Now as gapxi, in the one clause, is purposely set over against 
avévuate, in the other, by way of contrast, neither of them 
having a preposition, it is plain, that if we supply a preposi- 
tion, it should be the same one in both cases. Hence we 
should read either, “Being put to death by the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit ;” or else, ‘‘ Being put to death in, or 
as regards, the flesh, but quickened in, or as regards, the 
spirit.” That the latter conveys the true idea is now affirmed 
by all the best scholars; who refer to the New Testament 
usage of odp§ and zvévya as denoting, in their contrasted con- 
nection with Christ, his human and his divine or theanthropic 
nature. Thus in Romans i. 3,4, he is said to have been 
“made of the seed of David according to the flesh” (xara 
odoxa) and “declared (or demonstrated) to be the Son of Ged, 
with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, (xara myévpa 
dyewouvys), by the resurrection from the dead.” The idea of 
Peter is not, that Christ died by the hands of men, and was 
made alive by the Holy Spirit; but that he died flesh-wise, or 
in bodily respects, or in his human nature, and was immedi- 
ately full of life spirit-wise, or in his divine or divine-human 
nature. He died as regards the body, but was made alive as 
regards the disembodied spirit. 

Our English version continues: “By which also he went 
and preached.” The Greek reads more properly, “In which ;” 
év d, referring to mvévpate immediately preceding. The idea 
then plainly is, that the preaching was done in the spirit-state 
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just mentioned; that is either in the person .of the Logos, the 
divine nature of Christ, or in the person of the disembodied 
God-man: more naturally the latter. It is hardly worth the 
while, in considering the next clause, to allude to the fanciful 
idea of Augustine (who was not a Greek scholar) and of others, 
that the expression “in prison,” év gudaxy, is to be taken meta- 
phorically, as meaning that the preaching was to the souls figu- 
ratively shut up in ignorance and sin. In the forty-five other 
places in which the word occurs, in the New Testament, it 
denotes a place of confinement, or else (in three or four pas- 
sages) a period of watching at night. In no case has it a meta- 
phorical or spiritualized meaning. As the preacher is de- 
clared to have spoken “in the spirit,” so those addressed are 
declared to be “the spirits in prison,” which can mean no 
others than those in a condition in some respect similar to that 
to which Peter refers, in his second epistle, when he speaks of 
the fallen angels, as ‘‘ cast down to hell, and delivered into 
chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.” 

And this brings us to the much disputed question, whether 
the preaching of Christ, “in the spirit,” was to these “ spirits” 
while they were in prison, and occurred after his own cruci- 
fixion, or whether it was to them while they were in the flesh, 
listening to the inspired warnings of Noah, though, when 
Peter wrote, they were spirits imprisoned. The most plausible 
argument in behalf of the latter supposition, with which I am 
acquainted, is that by President S. C. Bartlett, D.D., an acute 
scholar and an able reasoner, who, in an Article in Zhe New 

inglander of October, 1872, thinks he has set the question for 
ever at rest, on purely grammatical grounds. This is truly so, 
if the translation, which he affirms to be the only correct and 
possible one, according to the Greek usage of an anarthrous 
participle connected with a noun which has the article, be 
forced upon our adoption. He declares the rendering of our 
English version to be ungrammatical, when it reads, that “ he 
went and preached unto the spirits in prison (rot mvedpaqr, 
with the article), which sometime were disobedient” (azecOjaaar, 
without any article); and asserts, that “the proper grammatical 
and natural translation” is: “He went and preached to the 
spirits in prison, when once they disobeyed.” He says that 
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“if anyone can produce a clear instance or instances of an 
anarthrous participle used as an attributive to a noun that has 
the article, it would be as a singularly rare exception ; so much 
so as to constitute a grammatical error or solecism in the use 
of the Greek language.” He has several pages to prove, by 
examples and by quotations from the grammarians, that, in 
Greek, where a noun with the article is to have some added 
attribute or characteristic expressed by a participle, the latter 
will always have the article also ; but that the participle without 
an article is never attributive (or as Crosby calls it, definitive), 
but is predicative, or appositive, or circumstantial, specifying 
by some circumstance the occasion when the event took place 
which is referred to in the principal verb. Thus 6 6ed¢ 6 
nomjaac tov xdapmov, would mean, “God, who made the world :” 
while 6 @ed¢ zomeag tov xdapov, would mean, “God, when he 
had made the world.” By this rule of grammar he thinks 
“that we are fairly shut up” to his translation of the passage 
under investigation. 

His case seems, at first, so well made out, and President 
Bartlett is usually so accurate in his scholarship, that it might 
be venturesome to differ. But after reading the argument re- 
peatedly, and noticing the strength of his expressions as to 
the simple, obvious, and universal principle of Greek grammar, 
said to be conclusive of the sense, one says to himself, with 
some perplexity: How, then, have so many distinguished 
ancient and modern Greek scholars managed to violate an 
obvious rule, that has no exceptions, and to translate, in this 
passage, dzecOjoaar, in an attributive or definitive sense—“ who 
had disobeyed?” What were such recent scholars as Bengel, 
Rosenmiiller, DeWette, Delitzsch, Stier, Huther, Bloomfield, 
Alford, Ellicott, Davidson, Mombert, Lange, Hadley, Craven, 
and Schaff thinking of, thus to forget their Greek Grammar? 
But worse yet; what was the matter with the Greek Fathers— 
who, without exception, held to Christ’s descent to Hades and 
his preaching to the spirits, after his death, and who thought, 
talked, and wrote in Greek—that they also were so ignorant of 
their own idiom, as completely to misunderstand the passage, 
in like manner? And the Vulgate fell into the same error, 
rendering the words in question, “qui increduli fuerant.” So 
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did Rufinus in his Latin version of the famous zepi Apyay or 
De Principiis of Origen, whose exact quotation of this passage, 
in LIT. Cap. v. § 3, is given thus: “In quo pergens pradicavit 
his spiritibus qui in carcere tenebantur, qui increduli fuerant.” 
And the connected reasoning of Origen proceeds on this 
understanding of the case. And what shall be said, when the 
Latin version (which alone survives) of fragments from a com- 
mentary on this first epistle of Peter, by Clemens Alexandrinvs, 
gives the latter’s citation of this passage, as ‘“ Adveniens 
preedicavit eis qui quondam erant increduli.” It thus seems 
perilous, to accept President Bartlett’s narrow grammatical 
rale, without considering carefully, whether it does not admit 
of qualification, or extension. Does an anarthrous participle, 
agreeing with a noun having an article, always and simply 
mark, by the narrated event, the occasion, implying the 
time when the action of the principal verb took place? May 
it not sometimes have an attributive power—a fact to be ascer- 
tained by the nature of the case, and the accompanying 
phraseology? And even when it is appositive or predicative, 
may it not mark the kind of occasion, and thus the reason 
for the subsequent action of the principal verb, and not mark 
the date of its occurrence? What say the grammarians, and 
what are the facts, as indicated in Greek authors ? 

Professor Stuart, in his “Grammar of the New Testament,” 
$91, says on this point, that with reference to participles 
which are not mere adjectives, but retain the meaning of verbs, 
“no certain rule can be given here, inasmuch as it generally 
depends on the intention of the writer as to the prominence 
which he designs to give to the participial word, whether the 
article is inserted or omitted.” That the context must deter- 
mine the exact idea conveyed by the anarthrous participle is 
ulso asserted by Buttman, in his “ Larger Greek Grammar,” 
§ 144, when, citing an example, and actually putting the at- 
tributive meaning first, he says: “ émeoxedduny tov &Sraipov 
vooduvta can mean, according as the context may determine, 
not only, ‘I visited my friend, who was ill,’ but also ‘ when he, 
or because he was ill.’” And this may be further explained, 
perhaps, by the principle brought forward by Buttman, § 125, 
Note 3, where he is discussing the similar case of an anarthrous 
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adjective, of which he remarks: “ When an adjective without 
the article stands in connection with a substantive which has 
the article, but not between the two, the object designated is 
thereby distinguished not from other objects, but from itself 
in other circumstances.” Thus, to apply the idea in the case 
above cited, the participle vosduvra, does not distinguish my 
sick friend from some other person, my well friend, which 
would have required the article; but it simply emphasizes his 
ill condition, as constituting an implied reason for the action 
of the principal verb, “I visited.” To say, “I visited my 
friend, he being ill,” much more markedly expresses the 
reason, than the mere date; amounting to “I visited him be- 
cause he was ill—an idea which would naturally express itself 
also in the attributive phrase, “I visited my friend, who was 
ill.” By changing the anarthrous present participle to a past 
participle (an aorist, for instance), an act based on a past event 
might be indicated ; as “I visited my friend; he having been 
ill,” or “who had been ill.” And this seems to be the kind of 
case implied in this passage of Peter. 

Let us inquire on this subject of that eminent scholar, Profes- 
sor Alpheus Crosby. He remarks, “Greek Grammar,” § 5384, 
that ‘the insertion or omission of the article often depends, both 
in poetry and prose, upon emphasis, euphony, or rhythm; 
and upon those nice distinctions in the expression of our 
ideas, which, though they may be readily felt, are often 
transferred with difficulty from one language to another. . . . 
In general, the msertion of the article promotes the perspicuity 
and its omission the vivacity of discourse.” This prepares us 
not to expect a cast iron rule, especially in lively, hortatory 
discourse, as in the text and context, or in loose, untrained 
writers, such as Peter. Hence, speaking, § 678, of the De- 
finitive Participle, as “equivalent to a relative pronoun and a 
finite verb,” and “most frequently translated by these,” he yet 
makes in its behalf no inexorable demand for the article, but 
says: “‘(a) It occurs chiefly with the article (the proper sign 
of this use, 520); but (6) sometimes without it, if the class 
only is defined.” Winer, in his “ New Testament Grammar,” 
§ 20, says of attributive participles, that “ they take the article 
only when some relation already known or especially note- 
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worthy (is gui, guippe qui) is indicated, and consequently the 
idea expressed by the participle is to be made more prominent.” 

And here the words of Kubner, in his “Greek Gram- 
mar” (1858) are worthy of notice; since even in describ- 
ing the adverbial idea of the anarthrous, circumstantial 
participle, he employs the word “attributive;” because 
it is so obvious that the attendant circumstance may be 
so described as to amount to the attributive idea. He says, 
§ 312: “The participle is used to denote such an attributive 
qualification of a substantive as will at the same time define 
the predicate of the sentence more exactly. In this case the 
participle expresses the adverbial relations of time, cause, 
motive, or purpose, condition and concession, manner.” | 
notice also that W. E. Jelf, in his * Greek Grammar” (Lith. 
Ed., § 680) says that the use of the participle may be “asa 
remote attributive; the article standing before the substantive, 
us 0 dyvyp zapwy, the man who is present; or in opposition, as 
0 dvnp 6 mapa.” 

Professor Wm. W. Goodwin, in his revised and enlarged Greek 
Grammar (1880) gives in § 142, as an attributive participle, 
this case: 4 év tm labpep éxepovy yevouévy—where we have an 
anarthrous participle agreeing with a noun which has the arti- 
cle—and he translates: “The delay, which occurred at the 
Isthmus,” and not, “ When the delay occurred on the Isthmus,” 

Now let us notice one or two cases in Greek authors which 
may indicate this less rigorous rule as to the necessity of an 
article with the participle to denote an attributive idea. 
Thucydides, I. 59, says of the Athenian ships, that they 
“made war with Philip, and the brethren of Derdos, who had 
again made an incursion with an army”—erodémovy pera 
Vilixrov xai tav dépdov ddehyady, dvwbev atpatia ease sdyxotuw. 
The noun is definite and the participle is anarthrous, but yet 
the sense is virtually attributive, though it might be rendered 
* because they had again made,” ete. ; but no translator thinks 
of rendering the phrase, “ when they had again made an ineur- 
sion,” as marking the time of the verb ezodépouy, rather than 
the oceasion. Also, in the same author, I. 66, we read that 
complaint was made by the Corinthians of the Athenians, 
‘because they had besieged the city of Potidsea, which was a 
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colony of theirs”—ryy Iotidaayv, Savt@y dveay droxiav. Here 
also the noun has the article, while the participle has none, and 
yet the sense is manifestly attributive, describing the cir- 
cumstance which made the deed unfriendly; and the phrase 
could not be rendered “when it was their colony,” simply as 
marking the date of the attack. The circumstantial runs thus 
easily into the attributive. Of this we have also an instance 
by the author of the passage in dispute; for in 2 Peter i. 18, 
the anarthrous participle évey@etoar, which agrees with ty 
gwyyy, points out not the date of the occurrence, which is 
indicated by dvreg év t@ dytw dpe, but an important circum- 
stance, or attribute of the voice heard, to wit: that it had come 
from heaven. Hence the Revised Version renders it, a little 
obscurely: ‘This voice we ourselves heard come (margin, Gr. 
brought) out of heaven ;” the idea being not “ heard to come,” 
but “heard as having come.” Hence the Authorized Version 
squarely renders it in the attributive form: “This voice, 
which came from heaven, we heard.” 

Our conclusion from this examination of grammarians, of 
Greek authors, and of the nature of the case, is that the anar- 
throus participle may be attributive, though joined to a 
noun with the article; and that this depends on the point of 
view of the writer, and the style of the narrative, and will be 
manifest from the order of the words, and the nature of the 
statements in the context. Hence we find so minutely critical 
a scholar as Dr. Samuel Davidson,—who pays special atten- 
tion to niceties of Greek grammar, and who has given a re- 
vised translation of the New Testament into English from 
Tischendorf's text—rendering our passage thus: “ Being put 
to death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit, in which also 
he went and preached unto the spirits in prison, which were 
once disobedient, when the long suffering of God was waiting 
in the days of Noah.” So aiso the distinguished Greek scholar 
and commentator Ellicott, particularly notices the anarthrous 
participle, as unusual, yet unhesitatingly says: “ It is literally, 
‘To men who, once upon a time, were disobedient.’” And is 
not this the suggestion of the most bare and literal translation 
of the participle, to wit: “He went and preached to the im- 
prisoned spirits having been disobedient formerly, when the 
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long suffering of God was waiting,” etc.? Hence Meyers’ 
“Commentary,” the highest critical authority (the volume on 
Peter, being by Huther), corresponds in translation with our 
English version: “ Die einst ungliiubig waren.” He notices 
the attempt to make the anarthrous participle, dzedzjaaar, 
mean, “ when they were disobedient,” and remarks (p. 179): 
* Das ist aber nicht so, da das dem Substantiv in adjectivischer 
Weise hinzugefiigte Particip oft genug mit demselben ohne 
Artikel verkniipft wird.” “That is, however, not so; since 
the participle annexed to a substantive in an adjectival sense, 
is very often joined to it without an article.” He goes on to 
argue, that the previous connection and the order of the words 
suffice to indicate the attributive meaning, and with reference 
to the attempt to give here the predicative meaning, of “ when,” 
says that it is “grammatisch unhaltbar,”—‘it is gram- 
matically untenable.” If the article had been here prefixed, 
it would have had a more strictly partitive sense, as specifying 
only a certain part of the whole class, “ spirits in prison ;” to 
wit: those of them who had formerly been disobedient in the 
days of Noah. Without the article this is implied rather than 
stated. 

President Bartlett remarks, that ‘‘it is not surprising that in 
the earlier stages of Greek study the translation, ‘ which were 
sometime disobedient,’ should have found acceptance ;” but he 
wonders that De Wette, Huther, and Alford should have 
sanctioned that rendering. What must now be his augmented 
surprise, to find that the large body of eminent Greek scholars 
in Great Britain, who for ten years have been engaged in revis- 
ing the translation of the New Testament, sanction the same 
rendering? For the “ Revised Version” reads, in this passage, 
as follows: “ Being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in 
the spirit; in which also he went and preached unto the spirits 
in prison, which aforetime were disobedient,” ete. And what 
an addition must be made to his surprise, to learn that this 
rendering also received the sanction of the learned “ American 
Committee,” who codperated in the revision ! 

But now a step further may be taken. Even if the phrase in 
question, azecjaaar zoté, should be accepted as predicative, 
that would not shut up the interpretation to a designation of 
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the date of the action of the principal verb, éxjovfev. Rather, 
in that case, may it state a fact in the distant past, which 
formed the occasion, or reason, or ground of the subsequent 
preaching. President Bartlett limits the idea of occasion too 
much to a time or date supposed to be indicated by the anar- 
throus participle, and to be denoted in English by the intro- 
ductory “when ;” whereas, the word or phrase may often be, 
“ because,” or “since,” or “inasmuch as,” or “by reason of,” 
or “in view of the fact that,” etc. This idea will often be, 
practically, the same as if the form were attributive. Thus 
the words, “I slew him having been my assailant,” might 
with equal propriety take either the form, “I slew him, who 
had been my assailant ;’’ or “I slew him, because he had been 
my assailant.” Hence we find Winer, §20, remarking: 
“ Whether the article is to be used or omitted before the 
partieiple, depends sometimes on the subjective view of the 
writer;” and he quotes Rom. viii. 1 (textus receptus), in which 
occurs the anarthrous phrase, py) xara odpxa zepematoverw, as 
meaning “inasmuch as they walk not after the flesh ;” in the 
English version, “who walk not after the flesh.” I have 
already cited Kuhner’s statement to this effect. 

Hadley. in his Grammar, § 788, 789, states that a participle 
“may be related in various ways to the action of the principal 
verb,” and, in addition to time, mentions means, cause, end, 
condition, and concession, and says that “ different uses run 
into each other and cases occur in which more than one might 
be assigned.” Crosby states, § 674, that “the circumstantial 
participle is distinguished according to the circumstance de- 
noted, as time, cause, means, condition, concession, purpose, 
consequence,” etc. Goodwin, §277, gives a similar list of 
ideas expressed, and adds, “any attendant circumstance, the 
participle being merely deseriptive;” which makes a case 
nearly like that of an attributive. Similar is the teaching of 
Stuart, Buttmann, and others. 

Let us take a clear illustration. In Hebrews vi. 7, we are 
told of certain “‘who were once enlightened,” “ that it is im- 
possible,” “if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance, seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame.” The reason of the 
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case, expressed by the word “ seeing,” in our version (and also 
in the Revised Version), is in the Greek simply implied in the 
use of an anarthrous participle, dvaeravpodyras. This case not 
only sets forth the reason, rather than the time, but shows the 
infelicity of the statement, italicized by President Bartlett, 
“that when a participle alleges a reason or motive, it is natu- 
raliy and properly a motive lying in the mind of the person re- 
ferred to by the participle, and not of the writer or some one 
else.” That limitation might naturally apply, where the parti- 
ciple agrees with the subject of the principal verb, but not 
when it is joined with the object; for the condition of the 
object may surely furnish a reason of action to the subject. 
Another instance of a reason, and not a date, being similarly 
indicated, by an anarthrous participle will be found in the 
same epistle, vii. 25. ‘ Wherefore he is able also to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth (zdvroref{@v) to make intercession for them.” The 
accompanying circumstance of itself furnishes a reason—“ in 
that he ever lives,” ete. And how easily the circumstantial 
participle slips into a related attributive meaning, will appear 
in this case from a simple transposition, and the use of the 
attributive forms: ‘“‘ Wherefore he, who ever liveth to make 
intercession for them, is able also to save them to the utter- 
most.” The scholarly authors of the Revised Version found a 
similar case of construction of an anarthrous participle joined 
to a proper name and a noun with the article, in apposition, in 
James ii. 21; so that they actually changed the transiation 
from “ when,” denoting time, to “ in that,” denoting the reason. 
or argument: “ Was not Abraham, our father, justified by 
works, in that (Authorized Version, “ when”) he offered up 
Isaac his son upon the altar?” Literally, “ having offered up,” 
dvevéyxas. Again, in verse 25, in reference to Rahab, the anar- 
throus participles, drodefayévy, and éxfadodea, are similarly 
changed, in the rendering of the Revised Version, from “ when 
she had received the messengers, and sent them out,” to “in 
that she received,” and “sent them out ;” marking the reason 
of the case, and not the time. Another clear case, of a simi- 
lar nature, is found in Acts xxiii. 18, where we have a definite 
noun, todroy tov veaviay, and an anarthrous participle, #yovrd, 
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marking not at all the time, and making the translation “ when 
he has ” utterly inadmissible, but allowing almost equally well, 
as regards the sense, the translation of the Received and the 
Revised Versions, ‘ who hath,” or that assigning a reason, “for 
he hath.” So in this expression of Peter's, under exam- 
ination, he implies a reason—either for the imprisonment, or 
for the preaching—in the very fact of a previous unbelief or 
disobedience. In the “Critical Commentary” of Jameson, 
Fausset, and Brown, Mr. Fausset on this passage remarks : 
“The Greek participle expresses the reason of his preaching, 
‘inasmuch as they were sometime disobedient.’” This is from 
an author who agrees with President Bartlett in referring the 
preaching to the time and agency of Noah. Professor James 
Hadley held that the reason of the imprisonment was intended, 
and he wrote: “The natural unforced interpretation of the text 
is this—that Christ preached (i. e. made the announcements 
and offers of the gospel) to departed spirits who were in con- 
finement as a consequence of their disbelief and abuse of the 
divine forbearance during the days of Noah.” (Quoted on 
page 87, Note, of Dr. J. M. Whiton’s, “Is Eternal Punishment 
Endless ?”) 

I conclude, then, that the grammar of the passage does not 
in any circumstances shut us up to the translation, “ preached 
to the spirits in prison, when once they disobeyed ;” and much 
less so, in case the drift of the words and phrases in the con- 
text should be repugnant to such an interpretation. Are they 
thus repugnant? It appears to me that they are. Take, for 
instance, the word zoré, which immediately follows aze@jcaa, 
and for some reason qualifies it by the idea of “in previous 
time,” “formerly.” Now if this little word had only occurred 
immediately after exjpuv€ev, it would have been claimed to de- 
cide its time, and the effort has vainly been made by some, 
contrary to Greek usage, to refer its power back to that word. 
But associated as we find it, with azec#joaor, it more naturally 
gives the idea, that the preaching was to those who, at a former 
time, had been disobedient, to wit: “ when once the long suffer- 
ing of God waited in the days of Noah.” It may be true, in 
one sense, as President Bartlett says (though Robinson and 
Buttman, Hadley, Crosby, and Goodwin seem to contradict his 
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form of statement) that, in Greek, “zoré is not, as many seem 
to suppose, the correlative of Sre ;” which he contends would 
be rére. Nevertheless it has a general correlation: it marks 
here, clearly, the idea of a former time, which is then made 
specific by the dre; just as in Col. iii. 7 we read, zepeexarjoare 
more, Sre éf7re. 

Take, next, the participle zopevdei¢, translated, “ he went.” 
This naturally implies a personal movement; a conception to 
which the operation of the Divine Spirit of Christ on the 
mind of Noah hardly responds, but to which a personal act of 
Christ, after his death, and in the world of spirits, perfectly 
answers. Ifit be argued that this is only a Hebraistic pleonasm, 
and really adds nothing to the words “he preached,” the bur- 
den of proof is on the asserter, and he can adduce no such 
New Testament usage as to this word; while, what is much to 
the point, the 22d verse gives us the same word with an obvious 
personal movement, referring to Christ's ascension to heaven, 
and completing the specification of events in his history. It 
is well to heed the remark of Winer, § 65: “In general too 
many participles in the New Testament have been represented 
as redundant, and though the decision may occasionally be 
doubtful, yet very many of them express notions which were 
they not expressed would be missed ;” and he cites this very 
case from Peter, as in point. If any one wishes to study New 
Testament idiom as to zopedouaz, used in connection with 
xnpboow, let him consult Mat. x. 6, 7; Mark xvi. 15; and used 
in connection with other words of speaking, teaching, and the 
like, Mat. xxviii. 7,19; Luke vii. 22; xiii. 82; Acts v. 20. 
But is not the idea, that zopev@et¢ is a pleonasm, or that it in- 
dicates a spiritual but not a local movement, sanctioned by the 
use of the word é4@a@y, in Ep. ii. 17, where it is said of Christ, 
that “he came and preached peace to you which were afar off 
and to them that were nigh?” Notall; since, although Christ 
did not in the flesh visit the Ephesians, he did personally and 
locally “come” to this earth, and “preach” to the class of per: 
sons to which the Ephesians belonged, that is, to the human 
race, a gospel of salvation for Jew and Gentile; a fact which 
as including tue Ephesians would literally warrant Paul's 
words. Jesus Limself said: “The Son of man is come to seek 
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and to save that which is, lost.” He personally visited this 
world. Compare John xvi. 28 

Here it is proper to note the consecution of the three aorist 
participles, in the statement of the apostle. One can with 
difficulty avoid the opinion, that @avarwOeic, Cworombets and 
mopeveic, in their succession, having the same subject, follow 
a historic order of events, and refer successively to death of 
the body, quickened energy in the disembodied state, and a 
consequent visitation of the imprisoned spirits. The case in 
Heb. i. 1, 2, cited by President Bartlett as a similar case to the 
contrary, is not at all parallel. That indeed shows three aorists 
in a sentence, which do not point to events in historical order ; 
but not three consecutive aorist participles with the same sub- 
ject. The grammatical construction is widely different, being 
that of an aorist participle, followed by aorist tenses. Nor is 
this interpretative force of the three consecutive aorist parti- 
ciples to be set aside by the plea of President Bartlett, “ that 
here the connection is broken by the relative clause beginning 
éy @, and by the xa?;” for this only gives a turn of expression 
which serves to confirm and illustrate the idea asserted in the 
Cworombetc, as will be shown hereafter. Indeed Davidson 
(Introduction, I. 433) mentions as a characteristic of this 
epistle, that “new ideas are attached to a word by means of a 
relative pronoun, which gives the style a limping appearance.” 

Next let it be considered, what is implied in the words 
Cworombeig d& mvedpate, ‘but made alive in spirit.” The 
“spirit” would seem to mean that in Jesus which survived the 
being put to death in the flesh (eapx?, fleshwise); and thus to 
include the humanity as well as divinity of Christ, or his 
theanthropic nature—all that was included in the word “ me,” 
when he said to the penitent robber on the cross at his side: 
“To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” A grave theo- 
logical error would have been introduced into the passage, even 
the denial of the full humanity of Jesus, if “spirit” here 
meant only his divinity ; for it would have implied that the 
person of Jesus lacked a human soul, and consisted of a human 
body animated by divinity. It must have included therefore 
his complete theanthropic nature. 

But how could it be true, that it was in that spirit (ev &) he 
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preached to the antediluvian sinners, in the time of Noah? 
Even if by zvedparte could be understood his divine nature alone, 
and if Cworoefei¢ could mean “remaining alive,” which it 
never elsewhere does, serious difficulties occur. Where do the 
Scriptures teach that the ancient prophets were inspired by the 
second person of the Holy Trinity? Is not inspiration always 
referred to the Holy Spirit? Does not Peter himself say, that 
“holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost?” 2 Peteri.21. True, in 1 Peteri. 11, he refers to 
“the Spirit of Christ, which was in them ;” but this appellation 
is harmoniously and naturally explained of the Holy Spirit by 
such passages as John iii. 34: “God giveth not the Spirit by 
measure unto him” (Christ). Rom. viii. 9, 11: “If so be that 
the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. . . . But if the Spirit 
of him who raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” Gal. iv. 6: 
“And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
his Son into your hearts, crying Abba, Father.” Phil. i. 19: 
“T know that this shall turn to my salvation through your 
prayer, and the supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ.” Rev. 
xix. 10: “The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” 
A study of these and similar passages will show, that as Christ 
was characteristically and specially filled with the Holy Spirit, 
as he made the gift of the Spirit his parting blessing to his 
disciples, and as the prophecy inspired by the Holy Ghost 
pointed ever to Christ, so it became easy and natural to speak 
of the Holy Spirit as “the Spirit of Christ.” 

But we must also give appropriate force to Cworomeic. 
Literally it signifies “‘made alive,” and would seem to have 
fuller meaning, wherever used in the New Testament, than 
“remained alive,” or “was alive;’ whether the reference in 
any case be to body or to soul. These passages may be con- 
sulted: John v. 21, vi. 63; Rom. iv. 17, viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 
22, 86, 45; 2 Cor. iii. 6; Gal. iii. 21; 1 Tim. vi. 18, which, 
with the case in hand, embrace all the instane:* of its occur- 
rence in the New Testament. If then the idea is, that when 
Christ’s body died on the cross, his spiritual nature had new 
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quickening, or activity, or manifested life, what more naturally 
illustrates and proves the assertion, than his proceeding, in 
that state, to the prison house of disobedient spirits, to make 
an appropriate declaration of his Messianic work? How could 
this “quickening” be illustrated by a reference to what oc- 
curred in the days of Noah? And here it may be noted, that 
this most pertinent, after-death illustration of the “ quicken- 
ing,” is naturally introduced by the relative clause ev ¢ and the 
xai—“ being quickened in spirit, in which, also, he went and 
preached to the spirits in prison.’’ There is thus no real break 
of connected historic statement, in the successive aorist parti- 
ciples. 

Next let us ask, what is the natural impression made by the 
words which describe those visited and addressed—roi%e éy 
guhaxy, zvedpaot, “the imprisoned spirits?” If Peter meant, 
that Christ preached by Noah to living antediluvians, was it 
not singular that he should only call them “ spirits in prison,”’ 
when during the preaching they were alive in the body? 
Where are living men called “ spirits?” Could he have meant 
“now spirits in prison?” What would not those who uphold 
that interpretation have given to secure the little word voy after 
toc? How strange that Peter should have omitted to write, 
“preached to those who are now spirits in prison, but were at 
the time disobedient bearers of Noah.” So strongly does Mr. 
Fausset feel the pressure of the plain Greek of the passage, 
that he translates, ‘‘ preached in Spirit by Noah to the spirits 
then in prison,” and makes the idea to be figurative, and to 
refer to “the antediluvians, whose bodies indeed seemed free, 
but their spirits were in prison, shut up in the earth as one 
great condemned cell,” “disobedient spirits fast bound in 
wrath!’ And Archbishop Leighton, too, changes from his 
first reference of the preaching to the days of Noah, because 
the hearers were plainly in prison during the preaching, and 
concludes that Christ did the preaching, after his death and 
resurrection, through the apostles, to the sinners—captives in 
sin—who were converted under their labors! Such exegesis 
refutes itself! Plainly, Peter can hardly be thought to ex- 
press the idea of preaching to antediluvians during their life, 
‘by the words “preached to the spirits in prison.” Is it not 
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evident, on the contrary, as Ellicott notices, that the statement 
of Christ’s having been “‘ quickened in spirit” led naturally to 
the mention of “the spirits” to whom he preached, while in 
that state of existence? 

If, now, to all this we add the telling omission of Peter to 
say a word in this connection about the preaching of Noah, to 
whose inspired utterances nevertheless he is supposed to have 
had sole reference, the unnatural and forced character of that 
interpretation is made apparent. Noah is not here referred to 
as a preacher, but only as calling up, by his well known name 
and history, the time of their sin and punishment, and as in- 
troducing a curious analogy or parallel to baptism. It is 
hardly sufficient, in reply to this, to allege that, in another 
epistle and for a totally different purpose, Peter alludes to 
Noah as “a preacher of righteousness.” Practically, then, the 
interpreter is to decide, whether it is more reasonable to sup- 
pose, that, as attributive and predicative meanings often are 
kindred and run into each other, Peter may have used the 
anarthrous azet?@jeaor in an attributive sense, or possibly in an 
explanatory sense; or whether, on the other hand, it is probable 
that he omitted to speak of Noah’s preaching, when his 
meaning all turned on that fact; that he attributed the inspira- 
tion of prophets to the second instead of the third person of 
the Trinity ; that he wrote the specific word zopev@eic, yet in- 
tended no actual movement, though employing the same word 
in verse 22 to denote local movement; that he used, in a his- 
toric recital, three aorist participles in close succession and 
having the same subject, but intended no similar succession of 
events ; that he spoke of what was once done to living men, 
yet only calls them “spirits,” neglecting to say that they were 
at the time living, but were now spirits; and that he asserted a 
“quickening” of the spirit of Christ, upon the death of the 
body, but, instead of illustrating this by the action which 
occurred in the spirit-realm, went on to tell of the inspira- 
tion of the (unnamed) preaching of Noah centuries before. 

We are next called to confront the question: What is 
meant by the “ preaching,” in controversy? and What was its 
result? There has been much dispute over the import of 
exjpv€ev. Literally the verb signifies to act the herald, and 
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then in general to publish or proclaim any thing, good or bad. 
Most commonly it is followed by some word, as a definite 
object, which specifies what is proclaimed, e. g. Christ, the 
gospel, deliverance, baptism, kingdom, etc., or by an equiva- 
lent sentence giving the announcement. But the word had 
become so technical among Christians, in connection with 
preaching the gospel, that often the New Testament writers 
use it absolutely, as we do, omitting the specification. (See 
Matt. xi. 1; Mark i. 38, 89, iii. 14, xvi. 20; Luke iv. 44; Rom. 
x. 15.) It seems most probable, then, that in this passage it is 
used in some such sense. The difficulty is, to conceive the 
exact nature of the proclamation made, in such circumstances, 
to such characters ; or to show why these alone are mentioned. 
We have no right to dogmatize on a mysterious subject, when 
Scripture purposely says so little, though we should bear in 
mind Bengel’s words on the passage, in his “‘Gnomon”: “ We 
ought not to dismiss from it the proper signification of the 
language employed, because it has no parallel passages.” God 
chooses, in some cases, to give us but a single glimpse of cer- 
tain facts; but it were most unwise and venturesome, to deny 
or doubt the facts, on thataccount. Thus in 1 Cor. xv. 24-28, 
is an express statement of a future event, with reference to the 
Son of God: “Then shall also the Son be subject unto him 
that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.” It 
is not asserted elsewhere, and it suggests grave theological 
difficulties; but in theology, as in natural science, we must 
accept the fact, whether or not we can explain it. A few sup- 
positions may plausibly be made. It is plain that Christ, in 
his theanthropic nature, went somewhere, and did something, 
during the time his body lay in the tomb. His promise to the 
penitent robber shows, that he must have visited paradise, the 
abode of the holy, happy dead. Is it unreasonable to think 
that he also visited the prison of the wicked spirits? The 
parable of Lazarus and the Rich Man represents these as in a 
sense contiguous, and as both included in Sheol, or Hades, the 
world of the dead. Peter himself argues, in Acts ii. 24-31, 
that Christ’s soul, according to prophecy, was not left in Hades, 
though it went there. How can we tell what relations his 
sacrificial work had to all who had previously lived and died ; 
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or what grand announcements might there be made, in the 
“quickened” energies of his “spirit?” Is it contrary to any 
Biblical statement, or analogy of divine procedure, that some 
redemptive opportunity may then have been announced to 
those who had lived and died in the darkness of the ages 
prior to Christ's atoning death, and who made part of the race 
for whom he died? If not, what class of persons might more 
properly be selected for mention than the sinners of the far off 
antediluvian age, who constituted a world by themselves, sepa- 
rated from the rest by the waters of the flood, and who were 
marked out by the peculiarity of their death, as a public illus- 
tration of puaitive divine justice? What if the atonement 
could reach even their case, and the fact should be announced 
by the Son of God himself? If this idea have foundation, 
does it not gain a degree of confirmation from the hitherto 
perplexing words of Peter in the next chapter? “For, for 
this cause was the gospel preached also to them that are dead, 
that they might be judged, according to men, in the flesh, but 
live, according to God, in the spirit ;”—-Janguage closely paral- 
lel with that used by Paul as to the treatment to be given to 
the incestuous Corinthian (1 Cor. v. 5):°“To deliver such a 
one unto Satan, for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit 
may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” Does not Peter 
here go back to the fact which he had just mentioned, in the 
third chapter, and make use of it, to show how proper it was 
that Christ should be “ ready to judge the quick and the dead,” 
who had made atonement alike for both, and had preached the 
fact to both? I simply offer the suggestion, making no affirm- 
ations, and drawing no inferences. Whatever the fact may 
have been, and whatever its relations to the past, or the future, 
it cannot change the clear revelation of the New Testament as 
to the destiny of those who hear and reject the gospel, and for 
whom in the judgment it is to be less tolerable than for Tyre 
and Sidon, or for Sodom and Gomorrah. 
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Articte IV.—THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


‘ 


SEVERAL historical circumstances contributed to the identi- 
fication in moral authority and value of the Old and New 
Testaments in the primitive church. 

(1.) The most obvious of these was the fact that Christianity 
sprang out of Judaism. With the Old Testament system it 
it was organically connected. Its relation to it was that of the 
fruit to the blossom. But those who had been reared and 
trained under the old system would not always appreciate the 
completeness and sufficiency of the New, even though they 
might acknowledge its superiority to the Old. They would 
insist that while Christianity was a broader development from 
Judaism, it was in no way exclusive of the old system, but left 
it in full foree. They would urge that Jesus, so far from an- 
nulling the Mosaic law, honored and fulfilled it. Christianity 
is, therefore, an appendix or supplement to the Old Testament 
system in which that system reaches its ideal end and rounds 
itself into completeness. 

(2.) Closely connected with this view of the relations of the 
Old and New Testaments, is the Judaizing tendency of a large 
part of the primitive Christians. The early Jewish Christians 
had no idea of ceasing to be Jews. They had been trained in 
the spirit of rigid legalism, and it was not to be expected that 
on accepting Christianity, they should. be at once emancipated 
from their strict adherence to the Mosaic law. These views and 
prejudices would naturally be more or less perpetuated among 
the descendants and successors of the Jewish Christians. 

(3.) Another circumstance of later origin which contributed 
to this result, was that the divine origin and inspiration of the 
Old Testament must be defended against the assaults of the 
Gnostics. The dualistic philosophy of Gnosticism, which re- 
garded matter as essentially evil and as antagonistic to spirit, 
could not allow that the Supreme God had created the material 
world. The Gnostics attributed the creation to an inferior 
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Being,—the Demiurge—from whom, they reasoned, the morally 
imperfect legalism of the Old Testament proceeded. Christian 
theology must, therefore, maintain that the Old Testament pro- 
ceeded from the same God as the New. In the performance of 
this task, the Christian apologists ordinarily took the traditional 
Jewish point of view from which to conduct their defense. 

(4.) The prevalent heathen ideas of ecstatic inspiration 
doubtless tended somewhat to shape the early ideas of the in- 
spiration of the Old Testament in these controversies.* Ac- 
cording to Platonism the divine power carried those under its 
spell into an ecstatic condition in which they were but passive 
organs of the divine utterance. Such was the case in the com- 
munication of oracles through the Pythian priestess, for ex- 
ample. With this idea of inspiration agreed substantially the 
Neo-Platonic notion of Philo. As the great harmonist between 
Mosaism and Greek Philosophy, Philo sought to maintain the 
communication by divine ecstasies and dictations of both sys- 
tems. These Jewish and heathen notions of inspiration, which 
were mediated through Philo, exercised a wide influence over 
the minds of the early Christian apologists and tended to per- 
petuate the idea of the continued binding force of the Old 
Testament economy and its equal dignity with the New. 

This view, it will be seen, was chiefly polemical in its origin. 
It was not developed in the spirit of calm and unimpassioned 
exegesis and inquiry. It had its chief roots in Jewish prejudice 
and in the zeal of defence against Gnostic heresy. The relations 
of the Old and New Covenants were not historically and exeget- 
ically treated; so far as they are defined, they are considered 
from the Jewish standpoint. We can not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to find that during the centuries that followed, while 
theological methods were predominantly controversial, not 
historical, the same mode of treatment prevailed. 

When we descend to the era of the Reformation, we find that 
a new motive had arisen for the maintenance of the equal 
authority and rank of the Old and New Testaments. The 
Romish claira to authority for the Church and her traditions, 
must be met by establishing an equal claim. Protestantism 
must also have an authority infallible and complete. This 


* Cf. Neander, History of Dogmas, I. 90—93. 
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authority was asserted boldly and exclusively for the Bible. 
The historical circumstances attending the origin of the various 
books were commonly disregarded by early Protestantism. The 
Bible was treated in the lump. The methods of its study were 
not critical and historical but chiefly dogmatic and polemic. 
Scriptural Revelation was not regarded so much in the light 
of a historical development as of a body of didactic communi- 
cations from which arguments and systems were to be formed. 
Even the services of Reuchlin to Old Testament study lay not 
so much in aiding the historic apprehension of the Old Testa- 
ment economy, as in analyzing and directing its dogmatic con- 
tent. The prevailing conception of the unity of Scripture in 
the early Reformed Theology was not that of an organic unity 
—a process of unfoiding from a few primal germs of truth,— 
but rather of a unity of doctrinal agreement. From this con- 
ception of the unity of Scripture as uniformity of dogma, grew 
many of the extremes and vagaries of figurative and typical 
exegesis. 

But from these statements it is not to be inferred that the 
Reformers rendered no important service to the historic appre- 
hension of the Old Testament system in its relation to the 
gospel. These services we shal] note and define in the proper 
place. It is sufficient for our present purpose that we have 
shown how long and how generally the two Testaments were 
confused in the Church; how an unfortunate polemical theolo- 
gical method in the discussion of their relations has prevented 
both a dispassionate exegesis of the passages of the New Testa- 
ment which bear on the subject, and, above all, has kept in 
abeyance the idea of the historic development and progress of 
Revelation which has transformed Biblical interpretation from 
a search for proof texts into a science. 

The method of treating the Old Testament which we have 
outlined is still in vogue in some theological circles. ‘‘ Some 
recent Old Testament theologians,” says Oehler, “still show a 
tendency to confuse the two testaments after the fashion of 
the older orthodoxy,” though he adds that in general, theology 
is “far beyond such one-sidedness.”"* ‘“ We are still suffer- 
ing,” says Dorner, “from the after-effects of the identification 


* Theology of the Old Testament, I. 3. 
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of the Old and New Testaments of a former period.”* He 
then shows in what ways we are suffering from this false view. 
One is in a reaction to the opposite extreme of indifference as 
to the internal connection of the two testaments; another is in 
that sort of identification which compels a resort to allegorical 
and mystical interpretations in order to expound the unities of 
the two; still another is seen in the treatment of the New Tes- 
tament as “nothing more than a purified Judaism.” It will 
be seen that these results were among the causes which, in a 
primitive age, tended to foster this conception of the Old Tes- 
tament. They are now having their reward. Grown feeble 
now with age, and unable to support themselves, their foster- 
son supports them. 

Let us now outline another method of treating the Old Tes- 
tament in its relation to Christianity, and when we have deter- 
mined its aim and spirit, we will examine its defenses. 

This method seeks to treat revelation in its historic stages. 
It believes in the organic unity of Scripture. It lays full stress 
on the divine authority and inspiration of the Old Testament, 
but in this is distinguished from the old Judaizing theology 
that it believes in inspiration, not in dictation. It holds toa 
providential guidance and training of the people of Israel and 
to the inspiration of her leaders for their work of teaching and 
administration. All this legal and theocratic training is pre- 
paratory to the gospel—et¢ Xpeordv. The work of the 
prophets constitutes a still more immediate preparation for 
Christianity. Thus the New Covenant grows out of the Old. 
“Salvation is of the Jews.” The same God is revealed in 
both ; the same Spirit has wrought in both to the end of man’s 
salvation. To manifest the same redeemer, Jesus Christ, is 
the end of both systems—of the Old, indirectly, by preparative 
methods; of the New, immediately. But the mission of the 
old Economy is now accomplished. It was but the forerunner, 
and like its last representative, must decrease as the object of 
its mission increases. 

This view recognizes the elements of permanence in the Old 
Testament system. It accords to them their fall weight of 
moral value and authority, but it maintains that Christianity 


* History of Protestant Theology, IT. 435. 
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is complete in itself and that it takes up into itself all these 
elements of permanence. The spirit of every prohibition in 
the decalogue, for example, is taken up into Christianity, en- 
forced with higher motives and developed in more positive 
and universal form. There is not a single element of spiritual 
truth in the Old Testament which is not incorporated in the 
New. 

In view of the mission and character of the old system, this 
method of regarding it denies its immediate, prescriptive au- 
thority for the Christian and the Church of to-day. As its 
chief aim was prophetic, its chief value, now that its fulfillment 
has come, is historic. This view maintains, as Dorner says, 
that the Old Testament and its religion were “ one great proph- 
ecy, .... announcing the existence of progressively higher 
forms of those ideas which find in it their initiative realiza- 
tion.”* The indissoluble historic connection of the two testa- 
ments is thus asserted while their distinction in present 
authority and value is maintained. The development of this 
view, which both escapes the crudities of the Rabbinic concep- 
tion of the “older orthodoxy,’ and avoids the unhistoric sev- 
erance of the testaments, committed by Schleiermacher, is due 
in the main to the historico-exegetical labors of German theo- 
logians. We could not attempt to assign the credit of 
expounding and illustrating this method of treatment to those 
to whom it is due, but will only mention that Oehler, Bleek 
and Dorner (and to some extent Neander and Delitzsch), are 
representatives and defenders of the view which we have out- 
lined. 

The following considerations are submitted in illustration 
and confirmation of this method of regarding the Old Testa- 
ment: 

1. The recognition of the progressive character of revelation 
is necessary to the understanding of the relations of the two 
testaments. 

The idea of progress, of development in the type of 
revealed religion, is a comparatively new idea and is still 
regarded with alarm in some theological camps. Some will 
have it that the Bible must be perfect in its every part and, 


* History of Protestant Theology, IT. 443, 445. 
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therefore, a progress from the less to the more perfect in mo- 
rality and doctrine is, of course, precluded. The difficulties of 
this view are insurmountable. It commits us to the supposi- 
tion that the principle of revenge which was sanctioned by the 
Mosaic law was a perfect expression of divine truth, though 
Christ expressly repudiates it and teaches us that it was per- 
mitted because no higher principle was practicable at the time. 
So with the Mosaic regulations relating to divorce. Jesus 
would not re-affirm them, but put the whole subject on a dif- 
ferent basis. On the supposition of progressive revelation, 
these and similar circumstances find a rational explanation. 
The /ex talionis was a rude kind of justice, which was better 
than none. Restrictive enactments, moreover, were ordained 
to regulate its application. This penal legislation marks a pos- 
itive advance on the rude and barbarous justice of the neighbor- 
ing nations. In the conditions of the time the Mosaic enactments 
were regulative and beneficent. But under the light and law 
of Christianity, the application of the Mosaic laws of divorce 
and redress would simply be a return to barbarism. 

The traditional view which maintains that every precept 
and enactment in the Bible must be perfect, regardless of the 
historical conditions under which it appears, has done more 
than any other one thing to give plausibility to the attacks of 
popular infidelity. The principle of progressive revelation and 
teaching disarms most of the current attacks on the Bible. 
He who would defend the Bible by maintaining that every 
Mosaic institute is morally perfect relatively to Christian ethics, 
paves the way for the exponent of the “ Mistakes of Moses,” 
and supplies the best weapons for his attack. 

The theory of progressive revelation asserts, as Canon Mose- 
ley expresses it, that the end, the completion of a system of 
teaching is the test of it,—not its incipient stages. To judge 
Christianity by the laws of Moses or by the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, is as unhistoric and as unwise as to judge Roman law by 
the Twelve Tables or English jurisprudence by the spirit of 
the old folk-courts. God does not give to a rude and barba- 
rous age an ethical code which could have for it no practical 
value or effect, but he prepares the way for the giving of per- 
fect ethical ideals. He begins with the people as they are and 
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makes them ready for the complete standard by methods which 
continually look forward to that which is beyond themselves. 
The whole course of divine teaching is progressive. But the 
very idea of progress implies that something is left behind. 
Its law is that when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away. 

Let us here acknowledge the service of the Reformers in 
preparing the way for this method of treating Scriptural Reve- 
lation, though only partially applying it themselves. They 
did, however, reach the principle of the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture by Scripture, and admitted the limited sphere and peda- 
gogic design of the Old Testament.* But even these positions 
marked a great step in advance, since before the Reformation 
the Bible had been chiefly regarded as a repository of proof 
texts and no distinction was commonly made between the con- 
tents of its various parts or between the varying types of doc- 
trine therein contained. The chief service to Old Testament 
study has been rendered by the Science of Biblical Theology 
—now about one hundred years old—which discards the sup- 
position of a leaden uniformity of doctrine and moral value in 
Scripture, replaces that conception with that of an organic 
unity and proceeds to investigate Revelation in its actual his- 
toric progress. 

2. It is important to recognize the specific and national char- 
acter Of the Mosaic legislation in determining the present value 
and authority of the Old Testament system. 

On this subject it is common to teach that the ceremonial 
portions of the Mosaic law were of merely national and tempo- 
rary import and value, but that the moral elements of the 
legislation are of permanent application and authority. He 
who would maintain this position, should be able to show from 
the New Testament that some such principle is there recog- 
nized and should proceed to separate the moral, civil, and 
ceremonial portions of the law from each other, so that the 
Christian may know just what portions of the law he is still 
under and from what portions he is free. Neither of these 

*“Here (in the Old Testament) shalt thou find the swaddling-clothes and the 
manger in which Christ lies. Poor and of little value are the swaddling-clothes, 
but dear is Christ, the treasure that lives in them.”—Luther, Pref. to Old Testament. 
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tasks, we think, has been attempted, and yet both must be 
accomplished or this common canon of reasoning turns out to 
be not only a mere assumption in itself, but an assumption 
which does not even seek to establish and regulate the rela- 
tions of the Christian to those portions of the law of Moses 
which are still binding upon him. In fact, this principle is a 
relic of traditionalism, groundless in theory and impossible in 
application. No such separation of the elements of the Mo- 
saic legislation is possible. We are either under the whole 
Mosaic law, in its every jot and tittle, or we are not under it at 
all. “The traditional division of the law of Moses into moral, 
ceremonial, and juristic laws may serve to facilitate a general 
view of theocratic ordinances; but it is incorrect if it seeks to 
express a distinction within the law, and to claim various dig- 
nity for its various parts.”* 

Much of the Mosaic legislation, enacted though it was under 
the special providence of God, was applicable and could be 
applicable only to Israel. It was specific, national, provisional. 
When now by the same providence, the Jewish nationality 
ceases to exist and the kingdom of God takes on a new and 
universal form, the old legal system must lose its direct, pre- 
scriptive authority and its chief value become historical.t 
We are not here speaking of the prophetic and devotional 
portions of the Old Testament. Its spiritual counsels, noble 
songs, and wise proverbs will be a treasure-house of truth and 
admonition for the Christian life to the end of time. Nor are 
we denying the permanent moral elements of the Mosaic legis- 
lation. But we maintain that these elements are all taken up 
in the teaching and spirit of the gospel and are there enacted 
and applied in broader and more comprehensive form. They 
have not therefore any continued validity for the Christian, 
as elements of the old system, but only so far as they are in- 
corporated in the new. With the old system, therefore, we 
have nothing whatever to do as a prescriptive moral authority. 
We are under the law of Christ, which is complete and sufli- 
cient in itself,—and under no other. God has taken away the 
first and has established the second, in which the first is com- 
pleted. It is no disparagement of the bud or blossom to say 


* Oehler, Theology of O. T., I. 264. + Cf. Bleek, Int. to O. T., II. 349. 
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that it has fallen away, or passed into its completed form—the 
ripened fruit. 

3. Another important consideration bearing upon our theme 
is the imperfect morality of the Old Testament, incident to the 
preparatory character of the old Dispensation. 

This point applies not only to the law of Moses, but, in 
some degree, to other portions of the Old Testament as well, the 
Psalms and Proverbs, for example. There is small room for 
any question that the moral tone of the Old Testament, as a 
whole, is vastly below that of the New; that many specific 
precepts and sentiments are not only far beneath the ideal of 
the Sermon on the Mount, but quite incompatible with it. 
The motives of fear, temporal reward and advantage with 
which the people were incited to obedience would surely fall 
below the supreme motive of love which Jesus enthrones. 
Yet in the conditions in which they were presented, they were 
useful and effective. The prudential considerations which are 
often made the incentives to virtue in the Proverbs, and the 
revengeful character of some of the Psalms, furnish illustra- 
tions.* There are scores of moral precepts in the Old Testa- 
ment to which no Christian could assent. But even the diffi- 
culties which these occasion, find, for the most part, easy solu- 
tion on the theory of historic and progressive Revelation.t 
Take, for example, such a passage as Proverbs xxxi. 4-7: 
“Tt is not for kings, O Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink 
wine; nor for princes strong drink: Lest they drink, and for- 
get the law, and pervert the judgment of any of the afflicted. 
Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, and wine 
unto those that be of heavy hearts. Let him drink and forget 
his poverty, and remember his misery no more.” 

No Christian ever gave such advice as this, or ever could. In 
our conditions, it is the worst advice that could be given. We 
always give the very opposite of thiscounsel. The view which 
assumes moral perfection for all scriptural precepts, regardless 
of their historical circumstances, can only conjure with absurd- 
ities in the treatment of such passages. ‘I'he theory of revela- 
tion as historic and progressive, however, recognizes the con- 


*E. g. Ps. cix. 7-14; exxxvii. 9; Prov. xxxi. 6, 7; Jer. xviii. 23. 
+ See Fisher, Beginnings of Theology, pp. 19-25. 
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ditions of the time under which such sentiments appear, and 
finds even in the case of the passage in question, a restrictive 
precept, relatively to the universal drinking customs of that 
day. Its sentiment is better than the prevailing life of its 
time, and hence it was, so far, regulative and wholesome 
advice. 

In this view all portions of the Old Testament are valuable as 
illustrating some phase of the development of Israel. The 
various stages of her moral and religious training are thus 
traced and it is found that the divine mode of education is 
adapted to the condition of those under training, while, at the 
same time, it aims at the constant improvement of that condi- 
tion. But shall the moral tone and status of those who lived 
in the twilight of this enlightenment and training give the law 
to him who lives in their noon-day? Shall the first stages of 
revelation be deemed as perfect as its last stage? Shall the 
principles which were allowed under the law on account of “the 
hardness of men’s hearts,” be accorded equal authority with 
the law of Christ? Shall the utterances of David and Solo- 
mon, which reflect the morality of their age, be declared equal 
in authority and value to the Sermon on the Mount? Such 
are some of the crude assumptions of a priori theology. Mae- 
unt facts ; prepare for our defences. 

4. The most important witness for the complete abrogation 
of the Old Testament law is the New Testament. 

An exhaustive examination of the passages bearing on this 
subject cannot be here attempted. We shall merely quote 
the more important of them, adding, where it is necessary, 
comments from the best exegetical authorities. 

We refer, first, to the figures of the piece of cloth and the 
new wine,* on which Godet says: “ All that has been called 
the ‘system of Paul’; all that this apostle himself designates 
‘his gospel,’—the decisive contrast between the two cove- 
nants,—the mutual exclusiveness of the systems of law and 
grace, of the oldness of the letter and of the newness of the 
spirit, which constitutes the substance of the epistles to the Ro- 
raans and Galatians, is contained in this figure.”+ 

* Matt. ix. 16,17; Mark ii. 21, 22; Luke v. 36-38. 
+ Com. on Luke, in loco. 
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Matt. v. 17. “Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets; I am not come to destroy but to fulfill,” 
(xAnp@oaz)—to fill out, to complete, to bring out the universal, 
spiritual meaning which lies capsulate in the provisional sys- 
tem. This process of completion for the temporary and incom- 
plete must be accomplished for the whole law (v. 18)—“ until 
all be fulfilled.” “This fulfilling” says Meyer, “is the perfect 
development of their ideal reality out of the positive form in 
which the same is historically apprehended and limited,’’* 
with whom agrees Kahnis (Dogmatik): “The fulfilling is the 
development of what is not completed, into something higher, 
which preserves the substance of the lower.” 

Gal. ili. 24, 25 (Ellicott’s translation). “Lo, the law hath 
been our schoolmaster unto Christ, that we may be justified by 
faith. But now that faith is come, we are no longer under a 
school master.” 

Rom. x. 3. “ For Christ is the end of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth.” 

Here, we think, tédo¢g véssov is literally the end, the conclu- 
sion, The old system was done away in him. This view was 
adopted by Augustine and is followed by most modern expos- 
iters. Meyer paraphrases the passage thus: “ For the validity 
of the law has come to an end in Christ, in order that every 
believer may be a partaker of righteousness.” 

Col. ii. 16. “ Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat or in 
drink, or in respect of a holy-day, or of the new moon, or of the 
Sabbath ; which are a shadow of things to come; but the body 
is Christ.” 

In various passages in Paul's epistles the ordinances of the 
Old Testament are alluded to as elements or rudiments of the 
world (ororysta tod xdapov) and even “ weak and beggarly ele- 
ments,”"+ and in the Epistle to the Hebrews the law, as it 
relates to the appointment of priests, is called “the law of 
carnal commandment,” (vii. 6)—i. e., temporary, provisional 
commandment —and the first covenant is said (ix. 10) to 
“stand only in meats and drinks and divers washings and 
carnal ordinances, imposed until the time of reformation,” 
(d:op8aGer¢)—and presumably no longer. These passages clearly 


* Meyer, Com. in loco. + Gal. iv. 3, 9; Col. ii. 20. 
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imply that this elementary and provisional system has fulfilled 
its prescribed purpose, and that its previous validity is lost. 
In Hebrews x. 1, we are told that “the law had a shadow of 
good things to come and not the very image of the things,” and 
in Romans vi. 14, that “we are not under the law.” In II. 
Cor., chap. iii., we have a description of the superior glory of 
the New to the Old and learn (vv. 10, 11), that though the old 
Covenant was glorious in its time, it has no glory at all when 
compared with the new, and also (v. 11) that it is ‘done away.” 
On the rendering of v. 14 of this chapter, interpreters are by 
no means agreed. We venture to believe that the following is 
its meaning: “But their minds were blinded, for until to-day 
the same vail (a symbol of their incapacity to recognize the 
end of the Mosaic ministry), remains in the reading of the old 
Covenant, it not being made manifest, that in Christ it (the old 
Covenant) is done away” (xarapyetra:).* With this agrees 
Heb. x. 9: “ He taketh away the first, that he may establish 
the second.” 

To us these considerations are conclusive. We are no 
longer under the law. For us it is wholly abrogated as an im- 
mediate, prescriptive regula fide. “The law had a shadow of 
good things to come—but the body is Christ.” This view has, 
we think, more than mere speculative and historical interest. 
It has great practical advantages. Among these we note, (1) 
its advantage to Biblical interpretation. It relieves the inter- 
preter at once from all efforts at making out fictitious and 
unreal harmonies between the Old and New Testaments, in 
which the traditional view has been so prolific. It recognizes 
the difference between the legal and evangelical standpoints and 
is, therefore, able to expound both in their real spirit. It ena- 
bles the student of Scripture to discover in the process of revela- 
tion analogies to all God’s ways in nature and history. “ First 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” It 
escapes the crudities of atomism which in the interpretation of 
Scripture has wrought such miracles of misunderstanding. It 
traces through the Old Testament history a genetic develop- 
ment and thus aids to the discovery of a true philosophy of 
religion. “He who can not apprehend the Old Testament in 


* Meyer adopts and defends this interpretation. See Com. in loco. 
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its historical context may produce in detail much that is valu- 
able and worth knowing, but he lacks the right key to its mean 
ing.” * 

We maintain, moreover, that this method of regarding the 
Old Testament accords to it its highest dignity. That dignity 
is not found in itself but in its preparatory service to the gos- 
pel. The true historic position of the Old Covenant is that of 
a dispensation which has not its end in itself, but which exists 
only that it may usher in the glory of the New. It is the glory 
of the moon that it reflects the splendor of the sun ; so is it the 
glory of the Old Covenant that it issues in the completeness of 
the new and therein loses its direct application and authority. 

(2.) Our view has also a great apologetic advantage. The 


-old dogmatic methods of defense can no longer prove successful 


with thoughtful persons. Apologetics must apprehend the 
truth and significance of historic development. He who would 
intelligently defend the institutes of Moses against the aspersions 
of infidelity, must take up the standpoint of their time, and 
must compel his antagonist to do the same. If he will do that, 
the worst of the battle will be over before it had seemed begun. 
The current attacks on the earlier books of the Bible are ren- 
dered plausible and specious to the popular mind, chiefly be- 
cause the popular mind has no historic sense. And for this 
fact, false methods of teaching respecting the Old Testament, 
are mainly responsible. Great numbers of excellent persons 
are disquieted and puzzled ‘to know how the perfection of this 
or that Mosaic institute, or the justification of this imprecation 


-or that doubtful precept is to be made out. Others are moved 


to affect great contempt for objections which they know not 
how to answer and to assure themselves that they must be 
quite beneath notice. All the advantage which the assailant 
gains by attacking the morality of the Old ‘Testament from the 
standpoint of modern and Christian ethics, is allowed him by 
the apologist who frames his defence from the same stand-point. 
The same considerations which make the attacks of the one 
plausible and harmful make the attempted defence of the other 
feeble and futile. The untenable views of traditionalism have, 
in large part, made the current attacks on the Old Testament 


*Oehler, O. T. Theol., I. 2. 
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possible. The indefensible position has invited the assault. 
When it is thought that, in order to defend the Old Testament, 
it must be shown that all its laws and precepts are ethically 
perfect, and in full moral force for us, we may well be con- 
cerned to know what the righteous are todo. The infidel de- 
sires nothing else so much as to have theology continue to 
attempt this. It points all bis weapons. 

But if, on the other hand, we estimate the Mosaic cosmogo- 
nies and enactments and the various political and moral pre- 
cepts of the Old Testament anthologies and Wisdom in the 
light of their time; if we show how they reflect the age in 
which they appear, and show, at the same time, how they repre- 
sent an advance or the common conditions of that age, and how 
they stand out in history as the landmarks of progress—though 
now left far behind—the thunderbolts will be quite eliminated 
from the strepitus tonans of infidel orators with which our plat- 
forms have recently resounded, and nothing will be left but the 
harmless noise and its feebler echoes. 

(3.) But the chief advantage of this view of the Old Testa- 
ment is its practical advantage to the Christian life. It pro- 
claims to the Christian that he is not under the law, but occu- 
pies a different ground, a higher standpoint. The Christian 
life is not to be regulated by a system of prohibitions or external 
enactments, but by the inner life of the Spirit. The Christ-life 
is the shaping power of all Christian character. The Christian 
conscience is not burdened with the schoolmaster’s rules and 
prescriptions; it has a higher law,—the law of love—not im- 
posed from without, but reigning within. Christian character 
has been too often determined by the spirit of an earlier dispen- 
sation, which is not for the Christian man at all, and from 
which he should understand that he is free. We have the law 
of Christ—the law of love and sacrifice—expounded and illus- 
trated by himself and his apostles. This is God’s last and most 
complete revelation. All preparatory stages which precede 
this revelation are, of necessity, inferior to it. To these 
stages the Christian life need not go back for its laws of growth 
or its ideals of perfection. Christianity is absolutely sufficient 
in itself. The completion can not be lacking in any element 
which was contained in the imperfect stages. We should 
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revere and study the Old Testament as the testimony and 
record of God’s earlier revelations and of his wondrous provi- 
dential preparation for the manifestation of his Son in the 
fulness of time. It is the glory of “that which is done away” 
that it has ushered in “that which remaineth ” and “the glory 
that excelleth.” God hath spoken to us in these last days by 
his Son, who is “ the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth.” 

We close this discussion with a quotation from Professor 
Dorner which touches comprehensively the whole topic of Old 
Testament study. Though somewhat lengthy, the passage 
seems too compact to be abridged.* 





“A review of the whole present state of Science with regard to the Old Testa- 
ment, and of those efforts which have led the way in this respect, scarcely as yet 
exhibits any definite tendency directing the whole course of individual labors. 
This shows most convincingly that a Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, cor- 
responding to the claims and needs of the day, is still lacking, because no one with a 
special vocation for this important work has yet appeared. Still a retrospect of the 
fate of this science, and the laws of its progress, also points surely onward to the 
goal. If we do not as yet behold the land in its whole extent, yet peak after peak 
is coming into sight. It is, however, obviously of the utmost importance to 
Christian theology, in the narrower sense, that we should take full possession of the 
land itself. For it is of great moment, both to the confirmation of the historical 
character of primitive Christianity, especially of the portraiture of Christ, and to 
the unity and continuity of the history of Christianity, that the distinction between 
the Old and New Testaments should be duly estimated, while their firm and indis- 
soluble connection is also made evident, If the historical succession is not here 
very strictly preserved, the misconceived mutual relation of the Old and New Tes- 
taments will be turned into a dangerous weapon for attacking Christianity. If, 
on the one hand, the connection between them is either severed or depreciated, 
Christianity will, by means of that character of novelty which is thus, in a one 
sided manner, impressed upon it, be placed in an insecure position, deprived of its 
historical basis, and exposed to the suspicion of having originated in subjective 
arbitrariness. If, on the other hand, the connection of the two is enhanced to 
actual identity, and not viewed as exclusively the connection between a deeply 
felt want and its supply (Matt. v. 3), the suspicion will arise—as many receut 
appearances show—that a transference of Old Testament occurrences, images, and 
Messianic features to the Person of Jesus of Nazareth, is the source of the gospel 
history. Such a suspicion it will be difficult to obviate on historical grounds, and 
all that is new in Christianity will thus be reduced to its carrying out of these 
principles to universalism. And the more literal the fulfillment of Old Testament 
sayings found in the New, the more difficult will it be to dispel the suspicion that 
the former is the source of the latter. But the more we succeed in showing, in 


* Hist. Prot. Theol., II., 444-446. 
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@ truly historic manner, that the essentiaily self-consistent image of Christ, found 
in the books of the New Testament, is by no means simply identical with the 
Messianic idea of the Old, and still less so with the discordant and self-contradic- 
tory Messianic expectations of His contemporaries, that, on the contrary, the ful- 
fillment, both on the whole and in particulars, far surpassed those limitations by 
which even prophecy was restricted; that there is, moreover, a real teleological 
connection between the gospel in general, and the one organic whole formed by 
the history of the Old Testament, so that what was deposited and prepared in 
remote ages attains its fulfillment in Christ—the more will both the novelty and 
originality, as well as the historical basis of the appearance of Christianity, ‘when 
the fulness of time was come,’ be established.”’ 
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Arricte V.—SPIRITUALISM, A SO-CALLED SCIENTIFIC 
QUESTION. 


Second Article. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO Pror. Hermann U trict, D.D., sy 
Pror. A. Wunpt, or Lerpsic. 


[Translated by Rev. J. B. Cuasg, Cherokee, Iowa.] 


Most HonorepD Sir :— 

In the last number of your Journal of Philosophy and Philo- 
sophical Criticism I see an article from your valued pen in 
which you deem worthy of notice the recorded spiritistic mani- 
festations which took place here in Leipsic in the presence of 
the American medium, Henry Slade. You remark that, in 
your opinion, there can no longer be any doubt respecting the 
reality of the facts, attested as they are by eminent scientific 
men; and that therefore so-called spiritualism has come to be 
a scientific question of the greatest importance. I should not 
have undertaken to enter upon a review of your opinion, but 
that in the course of your article, while speaking of some of 
my colleagues, you make mention of myself in such a way 
that it seems desirable for me to indicate to you and your 
readers my position on this subject, which you have been 
pleased to style a “scientific question.” 

You state that there were, as participators in the séances 
held in Leipsic with Mr. Slade, in addition to the learned men 
who were convinced of the reality of the spiritistic phenomena, 
certain other members of the university who did not attain to 
this conviction. You say that these—and among them you 
mention my name—were free to believe or disbelieve, as they 
chose; but that it was their duty as scientific men “ to publicly 
declare what they saw, and why they doubted the objectivity 
of the things seen; and also why they dare suspect jugglery, 
fraud, deception, or illusion.” You add an alternative which 
remains only to disbelievers and doubters, viz: “ Hither 
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through their silence to admit that they have no basis for 
their doubts, except an unwillingness to believe what is per- 
fectly credible; or else to show how it was possible to deceive 
those gentlemen and many others of undoubted veracity.” I 
think that I cannot assent to such an emphatic conclusion. In 
response to your desire, you will certainly permit me to make 
my opinion public, and still further to address the same to 
yourself personally. I freely recognize the fact that your 
article excels all others that I have hitherto seen on this sub- 
ject, in that you do not confine yourself to the description of a 
few remarkable examples of these phenomena, but you also 
discuss the scientific and especially the philosophical inferences 
which must legitimately follow, as soon as we have decided to 
admit the reality of the phenomena. And permit me to say 
that here and in the following remarks I use the word reality 
or genuineness in the sense in which you have used it, viz: 
the production of the phenomena without any admixture of 
deception and trickery. As you rightly observe, these phe- 
nomena cannot possibly be accounted for as the mere subjective 
fancies of the observers. In fact, their objectivity and reality, 
using these words in their ordinary sense, cannot be denied 
by anybody who has read even so much as your brief article 
on the subject. And [ must grant with you that the bare 
facts in and of themselves, granting that they are genuine, pos- 
sess only a subordinate importance as compared with the 
deductions which they furnish us respecting the general 
theory of the universe. If under conditions, or through influ- 
ences now unknown to us, tables sometimes tip, musical instru- 
ments play, or bed-screens sometimes rend asunder, or ghostly 
hands or feet appear—all this is a matter of very small import- 
ance, provided, as previous experience justifies us in conclud- 
ing, this kind of thing occurs only in a harmless way, and we 
need not fear any further disturbance of the laws of nature. 
But these facts do not detract from the importance of the 
philosophical conclusions to which the genuineness of these 
spiritistic phenomena necessarily lead us. I consider it there- 
fore a real merit of your treatise that you do not discuss these 
conclusions in a merely general way. You, at least by way of 
intimation, seek to develop the special inferences which 
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have been suggested to you concerning the essential conditions 
of those phenomena in question ; their relation to the world at 
large, as well as their ethical and religious importance. In 
this way you have thrown light upon the subject from a side 
which seems more worthy of consideration than any other. 

1. Before I enter upon the consideration of this most origi- 
nal and important part of your treatise, I feel that I ought to 
say a few words in response to what you have said respecting 
my participation in these spiritistic séances, and the conclu- 
sions which I have drawn from my own personal experiences. 
I would also preface my remarks with a statement explanatory 
of my position toward those phenomena of which I was not 
personally an eye-witness, and concerning which I must rely 
upon the testimony of others. 

You yourself, my dear sir, bear the same relation to the 
whole of these so-called “ manifestations” that I bear to the 
largest part of them. Your knowledge is based upon the 
statements of reliable witnesses. It is true also that a short 
time ago you were found “among the number of uninterested 
spectators, who were looking on from afar off.” You have 
seen fit to withdraw from this number. You have not only 
taken sides with the greatest energy for the genuineness of 
these phenomena, but you require all others who prefer the 
réle (now despised by you) of disinterested spectatorship, to 
declare openly their belief or disbelief’ What could ever 
have brought you to this condition of mind? A condition 
which I must certainly describe as extraordinary. But you 
make answer that these phenomena in question have been 
observed by well known and acknowledged scientists, whose 
reliability cannot be questioned, and these men have admitted 
their genuineness so that of course we cannot doubt their 
genuineness. In brief, your opinion is founded upon 
authority. Before I attempt to discuss the matter in hand, 
permit me to ask two questions which I, indeed, must unswer 
for myself, but which I hope to answer in such a way that 
you can interpose no serious objection. The questions are, 
I. What are the essential attributes of scientific authority? 
II. How far should we permit our own mental faculties to be 
swayed by authority ? 
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I. What are the essential attributes of scientific authority ? 
You will certainly concede to me so much as this, that scien- 
tific authority is not an attribute which can be ascribed to any 
person of a given description. We are further agreed that the 
authority which any person may possess in some particular de- 
partment of science does not necessarily pass over with him 
into another department. Sir Isaac Newton’s authority as the 
discoverer of the law of gravitation has not protected his apoc- 
alyptic, studies from a speedy oblivion. And the reverence 
which is justly paid to Ernst von Baer as a scientist hardly 
served as a letter of recommendation to his Homeric investiga- 
tions. It is doubtless true, however, that true scientific inves- 
tigation of itself, in whatever field it may be occupied, de- 
velops such an unbiased theoretical interest in the truth, that 
it tends to give in matters of science unlimited confidence in 
the conscientious devotion of the investigator. Indeed, it may 
be reasonably supposed that scientific investigation alone can 
produce absolute certainty in the discussion of theoretical 
questions, for this alone can make a right estimate of such 
questions. And now it follows as a matter of course that this 
authority which you bring forward, by reason of his high 
scientific position, as well as his generally recognized personal 
character, possesses a trustworthiness exalted above every 
doubt. But then consider that the highest degree of personal 
trustworthiness is not sufficient to constitute any person a sci- 
entific authority. To be an authority one must have special, 
professional, and ordinarily, technical acquirements ; and must 
have approved himself by unusual attainments in his given 
department of science. And that man who has not attained 
these technical and professional attainments through long and 
unwearied toil, is neither himself skillful to perform, nor enti- 
tled to judge the performances of another person. 


But now you will certainly reply that the authorities on 
which you rely are well known explorers in the fields of sci- 
ence, and that the subject under consideration is one of natu- 
ral phenomena. But here unfortunately I cannot agree with 
you: for I cannot admit that scientific investigators, whose 
department has been that of natural science, are at all compe- 
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tent judges in the field which we are now considering. Nay, I 
go further, and affirm that these phenomena are so widely differ- 
ent from those traversed by the investigator in natural science, 
that he finds peculiar difficulties in directions which seem plain 
enough to other people of ordinary capacity. 

All methods of investigation in natural science rest upon the 
presumption of unchangeable law-abiding character in the phe- 
nomena: a presumption, which includes this other one, that 
where the same conditions obtain, like results are sure to follow. 
The scientist therefore continues his observations with unwa- 
vering faith in the genuineness of the objects he is considering. 
Nature canaot deceive him. Neither fraud nor chance has the 
control there. Now you must admit that in the realm of 
spiritistic phenomena nobody can assert any such law-abiding 
character. On the other hand the most prominent characteris- 
tics of these phenomena lie exactly athwart the line of natural 
law. Considered simply by themselves they show no trace of 
law-abiding uniformity. The very man, who of all others 
ought to hope that some such manifestation of law might still 
be discovered in them, cannot help confessing, that all hopes 
cherished in this direction have been thus far blighted; and 
that in this respect the observations of the spiritistic and the 
natural have been mutually contradictory. And they cannot 
but admit on the other side that there is no room for absolute 
confidence in the truth of objective presentations in a science 
where the prime question is emphatically as to whether the 
phenomena are real, or whether they are founded in deception. 

And just in accordance with this line of thought I find man- 
ifest indications that these recognized scientists, who have 
honored Mr. Slade with their attention, have brought to the 
consideration of this extraordinary subject a share of that con- 
fidence which they have so rightfully bestowed upon the ob- 
jects lying within the fields of their own special investigation. 

They speak for example of the effects which Mr. Slade pro- 
duced upon the motion of the magnetic needle. It seems plain 
from their narrative that the medium was prepared for these 
experiments, and that others like them had already been per- 
formed in Berlin at the suggestion of some scholar in that 
place. The phenomena themselves are exactly like those 
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which any man might perform who was provided with a pow- 
erful magnet. And you will not deny that the value of these 
phenomena as an argument in the demonstration depends 
entirely upon the trustworthiness af the object; that is, the 
medium. That now these distinguished scientists, who ob- 
served these remarkable phenomena, especially the movements of 
the Ampére or Weber molecular currents, were completely con- 
vinced, is quite intelligible. A practical jurist would probably 
have been much less astonished; since he is much less ac- 
customed to believe in the honesty of the things he investi- 
gates, he would hardly have failed to examine the coat sleeves 
of the medium, while trying to demonstrate his magnetic 
powers. 

Moreover, most honored sir, I find myself unable to recog- 
nize as authorities in this department those whom you and I 
both honor highly as such in the field of natural science. In 
order to declare anything authoritatively, respecting any such 
phenomena as we are discussing, a person should be thoroughly 
conversant with them. Authorities here can only be such per- 
sons as are possessed of mediumistic powers; or, if you think 
them always deceptive, they should be persons capable of pro- 
ducing the manifestations. I would call Mr. Slade such an 
authority, if he only possessed scientific trustworthiness; also 
Mr. Bellachini, the court juggler at Berlin, who has notoriously 
uttered his opinion respecting Mr. Slade, if I could only be 
convinced that he possessed a conception of the scientific 
dimensions of the subject. The only person who to my knowl- 
edge possesses this ability is Dr. Christiani, assistant at the Phys- 
iological Institute in Berlin. He has successfully produced 
many of Mr. Slade’s experiments. Dr. Christiani, however, 
declares that the experiments tried by him were all performed 
without any jugglery. Dr. Christiani is not able to perform all 
of Mr. Slade’s experiments; but he declares himself only an 
amateur in the researches in which Dr. Slade is wonderfully 
proficient. 

II. I now reach my second question. What influence should 
we allow foreign authority to exercise on our own personal judg- 
ments? Inthe vast majority of things which we accept as 
facts, we all follow the authority of other people. We know 
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only a comparatively small number of facts from personal 
investigation ; and yet, we rely all the more contidently upon 
foreign authority, when its declarations are corroborated by 
our own experience. If any new fact is brought to our knowl- 
edge, which we are not prepared to verify by our own experi- 
ence, we are compelled to demand, according to scientific prin- 
ciples now generally recognized, that two conditions shall be 
fulfilled before we accept the proposed fact as such. First, it 
must be affirmed by a trustworthy person, who is a master in 
the field of investigation to which it belongs. Secondly, it 
must not be contradictory to other well established facts. You 
will doubtless reply, that this second condition is exceedingly 
doubtful. Indeed there are many spiritistic writers who have 
not lacked for an abundance of examples which they cite from 
the history of science to show that a fact at first accounted 
false or impossible has afterward been accepted as genuine. 
Still I would remind you that in all these examples cited, the 
difficulty has arisen from this soarce and from this alone, that 
the facts in question have been endorsed by some scientists 
and denied by others. Such cases as the above are countless, 
and the conflict as experience shows is always decided on 
that side where the conclusions are not found in conflict 
with other established facts. And in general the best cre- 
dentials, that an explorer can bestow upon his new discov- 
eries, is to show that they fall into line and harmonize with 
other facts. To this end I have searched the whole history 
of science in vain to find an example where a scientific au- 
thority had come forth with the assertion that he had discov- 
ered a new fact, with the additional assurance that by this 
new fact all natural laws were overthrown, and that mean- 
while in the new fact itself no legitimate relationship to law 
could be discovered. Now the case under discussion pre- 
sents the following peculiarities. The laws of gravity, elec- 
tricity, light and heat, are as we are assured, of only hypothet- 
ical value. They are in force only so long as their path is 
not crossed by that hypothetical spiritistic something, which 
is 80 far from being subject to any general law, that it only 
dogs the footsteps of certain special individuals called me- 
diums. Any authority that requires us to believe this, asks 
VOL. V. A 33 
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more than any other scientific authority has dared to ask. It 
asks that natural science shall give up the presumption of nat- 
ural causality; on which all methods of investigation depend, 
and without which nobody can predicate certainty of fact, or 
law of manifestation. 

You will certainly agree with me that this is not the place 
for any extended discussion concerning the origin of the laws 
of causality. You will say, however, that the favorable con- 
sideration of Spiritualism which we are asked to make, should 
be founded on a simple experimental basis. I reply that empi- 
rical laws may be constantly found in conflict with other em- 
pirical law. And I ask now which presents the highest prob- 
ability of truth, the law of general causality, or these spirit- 
istic phenomena? On the one side stands the authority of all 
scientific history, the united consent of all known laws of na- 
ture, which could never have been discovered but by the 
presumption of general causality, and which without this law 
of general causality would all be reduced to exceptional cases. 
On the other side stands the authority of some highly honored 
scientists, who have left out of consideration, everything that 
they, in the absence of this mediumistic influence, have ob- 
tained, even by their own experimenting, for the establishment 
of the general laws of natural science ; and under a combination 
of circumstances that render exact observation extremely diffi- 
cult, have come to this one discovery that there is a chasm in 
the law of causality, and that we must give up our previous 
theories of nature. 

I have thus far spoken of the unfavorable conditions under 
which the spiritic manifestations have been observed, and I 
ought perhaps to strengthen this position somewhat, lest you 
should distrust its argumentative value. I call the surround- 
ings unfavorable for scientific trial or observation, because the 
observers cannot fall back upon their own senses or expedients. 
It would doubtless give you an unfavorable impression if a 
person should ask a physicist to watch the movements of a 
magnet through a keyhole; or an astronomer to select a cellar 
vault for his observatory. Yet the observer of spiritic phenom- 
ena must be content with just such unfavorable conditions. 
The first condition for the success of the experiment requires 
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all present to lay their hands together on a table, and that no 
observer shall stand outside of the circle. In this way the 
observer is shut out of a large portion of the field of critical 
observation. Mr. Slade sometimes sat, as the testimony de- 
clares, so that his legs were in sight: but this happened when 
it pleased Mr. Slade, and not when the observers required or 
desired it. Just as it depends upon the medium as to when a 
manifestation shall take place, or whether it shall take place at 
all. The audience ask for some experiment. The medium 
conducts it. If a new experiment is suggested, the spirits 
answer, “ We will try it;” and sometimes the experiment is 
successful, and sometimes not. Frequently too, the manifesta- 
tions asked for by the audience are accompanied by others that 
were quite unexpected. By this means the watchfulness re- 
quired for accurate observation is badly distracted into different 
directions. Purely subjective manifestations are also presented, 
such as are perceived only by the medium. Sometimes these 
are manifestations of light on the ceiling of the room, which 
draw away the attention of the spectators, although they see 
nothing of it. Sometimes they consist in sudden spasmodic 
actions of the medium, which of course divert the attention. 
Thus I cannot quite endorse the expression you use: ‘“ Experi- 
ments performed through, or by the codperation of, or in the 
presence of Mr. Slade.” Mr. Slade rather performed the ex- 
periments, and if they were performed for anybody, it was for 
the witnessing audience. 

If now, my dear sir, after a consideration of all the surround- 
ings taken from the account of the séances held by Mr. Slade, 
I put myself in that position of unprejudiced judgment which 
you so honorably filled but a short time ago; most certainly 
I should not be able to write such an article as you have done 
for a recent number of your most excellent Review. And 
while, as you had the goodness to remark, I do not quite agree 
with those conclusions, I should be glad to speak briefly of the 
things which I myself saw. The facts are as follows :— 

Two of my colleagues, Messrs. Ludwig aud Thiersh, and my- 
self, as you relate, participated in the séances. We sat with 
Mr. Slade, our hands laid one upon another, around a four- 
cornered card table, one of us sitting on each side. Several 
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written communications were produced, written in various 
ways upon slates held partly or wholly under the table by Mr. 
Slade. Once a quite long writing was produced on the inside 
of a closed double-hinged slate. During the experiment this 
double slate was gently drawn out from under the edge of the 
table, so that for a short time it was wholly visible. Mr. Slade’s 
hand, however, on which it rested was not in sight. (This is 
according to my remembrance of the experiment somewhat in- 
correctly referred to by you in the note on page 260). Most of 
the writing was done in the English language. Only one spe- 
cimen was in German, and that was incorrectly written, as though 
some language-murdering American or Englishman had tried 
to do it. The experiment with the closed pocket knife, just as 
it bas been described by you, was performed once. During the 
whole sitting the window blinds were in violent commotion, as 
though beaten by severe wind-gusts. This explanation was, 
however, impossible, for the air was perfectly quiet all that 
afternoon. Several times during the sitting Mr. Slade was 
seized with violent convulsions, and asked me (I sat next to 
him) if I felt anything: which I did not. The other persons 
present felt occasional blows on the legs, and the slates which 
they held in their hands under the table were violently pushed. 
I experienced nothing of the kind. At the end of the séance we 
rose up. Mr. Slade laid his hands immediately upon ours, and 
the table lifted several inches directly up from the floor and 
than fell suddenly down. It could be readily felt that the table 
was moved by a central push from beneath. Mr. Slade would 
not consent to our wish to have some of the experiments per- 
formed with one of the audience standing outside of the circle. 
He declared that under these conditions the spirits would not 
obey him; and that he moreover must be a perfectly passive 
spectator, and absolutely conform to the conditions which {he 
had accidentally discovered to be favorable to the success of 
his experiments. On convenient occasions Mr. Slade spoke to 
us of our own capacity to become mediums. He assured me 
that I was a medium “of strong power.” How he got this in- 
formation he did not say. So far as I am concerned I am free 
to confess that I have never found anything in my own expe- 
rience to justify any such diagnosis. 
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If you now ask me whether I feel competent to venture an 
opinion as to how these experiments that I witnessed were per- 
formed, I must say—No. And I must also say that phenomena 
of this kind lie quite outside of the limits of the professional 
education that I have pursued during my scientific career. 
Now every scientist knows, that before any person can rightly 
juage of an experiment, he must have experimented himself in 
like directions, and possess some insight into the necessary 
conditions of the phenomena. If I were, really, a medium of 
strong powers, as Mr. Slade declared, I might be possibly able 
to answer your question. But I am not, and you will therefore 
justify me in not venturing upon any hypothesis as to the means 
by which Mr. Slade was able to accomplish the results above 
mentioned. Mr. Slade himself denied any knowledge as to 
how they were done; a thing which astonished me very much, 
and it will doubtless produce the same effect upon yourself. 
He is a medium, and an experimenter, and he must know under 
what conditions the phenomena take place. He professes to 
know nothing except that he must keep himself entirely passive. 
This last statement, however, is manifestly incorrect, since the 
phenomena in general do not ever take place except at sittings 
held by himself; and they take place there uniformly, and in 
just such order as that in which he may choose to bring them 
forward. 

If now, however, we cannot tell how Mr. Slade performs his 
experiments, we have no right—and I here agree with you—to 
let this problem lie before us unknown and uninvestigated. 
For, as you rightly remark, natural science and philosophy are 
so deeply interested in the truth or falsity of the spiritistic 
phenomena, that we must come in some way to some decision 
respecting them. And this decision, [ must admit, after what 
I have seen, would be a very distressing one for me, if I, really, 
with you, my dear sir, and the honored gentlemen whose 
authority you follow, were compelled to forego the possible 
hope of explaining these phenomena by natural causes, and in 
away which would leave undisturbed the general law of caus- 
ality. 

As to the experiments which I witnessed, I do not think 
that the unsuperstitious reader, who has ever seen the perform- 
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ances of some skillful juggler, will fail to get the impression of 
a well-acted sleight-of-hand performance. You, indeed, my 
dear sir, as I judge from your remarks, do not agree with 
these conclusions. But such a judgment can be readily ac- 
counted for, on the part of a man whose time has been closely 
occupied with severe study. But before you definitely decide 
on this question may I not dare to suggest that it would bea 
reasonable thing for you to observe more closely the perform- 
ances of some skillful juggler. And since our studies have 
been in quite different directions, if the independent, experi- 
mental performances in this line of action are quite incompre- 
hensible to us, should we not at least endeavor, before we 
come to any definite conclusion, to hecome acquainted with 
those phenomena which the most zealous advocates of spirit- 
ualism admit, are most closely allied to the spiritistic phenom- 
ena. I cannot now discover that any one of the experiments 
which I witnessed at the hands of Mr. Slade was more than 
could reasonably be expected at the hands of a skillful juggler. 
If this juggler makes favorable conditions for himself, by 
means of some person chosen by him out of the audience, and 
by means of his wide range of helps and appliances, can it not 
also be seen that Mr. Slade has something in his favor from 
the limited number of experimenters, by seating each one at the 
same table, and especially since he is not compelled to adhere 
to any particular programme, and that now and then an 
attempt may fail entirely without bringing himself into dis- 
credit. If the “Professor of Magic” surrounds himself with 
glitter and pomp in order to distract attention, Mr. Slade 
accomplishes the same result more effectually by the subjec- 
tive conditions which he claims for himself. 

To be sure much more astonishing things were done in my 
absence than when I was present. And as I examine the sub- 
ject critically I am informed authoritatively that the more im- 
portant manifestations cannot be produced unless all those 
present are believers in the truthfulness of the phenomena. 
Whoever, as an unbeliever should essay the rdle of an 
observer, might demand many more conditions for observation 
than one might do who was a full believer. The believer 
might readily pass over unnoticed any one of the accessory 
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circumstances of the experiment, a knowledge of which might 
entirely change the decision. I would not throw the slightest 
reproach upon the observer for this reason. He always acts 
in perfect good faith in the trustworthiness of his object, and 
with perfect faith always in the veracity of his perceptions, so 
that at the same time he deprives himself of the power of dis- 
crimination in what he experiences. Therefore I can come to 
no other conclusion with reference to these phenomena. I 
prefer the authority of science to that of any esteemed scientist 
who has made observations here in a field far remote from that 
of his own investigations. 

I might pause here and silently pass over the hopes which 
you express concerning the reality of spiritistic manifestations. 
But as I have already remarked, your deductions seem to me 
so important from a philosophic basis, as well as from an ethi- 
cal and religious point of view, that they cannot but influence 
our whole position on the question. Pardon me, therefore, my 
dear sir, if I pass over to your own side of the question, and 
for the time put myself into your position. I will accept with 
you as a fact the undoubted reality of the phenomena. What 
change will this make in our general theory of the universe, 
in our judgment of the past and of the future? What bearing 
will it have on our moral and religious sentiments ? 

In order to answer these questions, you enunciate in order 
the hypotheses which are possible in connection with the exist- 
ence of these spiritistic phenomena. According to your view 
we can see in these phenomena— 

I. The exhibition of merely natural powers, or 

IL The operations of beings who belong to a four-dimension 
grade of existence, and who therefore possess the power of 
alternately entering by their actions into our three-dimension 
system, and then disappearing into their own four-dimension 
system whither we cannot follow them. 

III. Or we may see the manifestations of so-called spirits or 
ghosts. (I prefer the last term because, according to our phil- 
osophic use of language, we interpret spirit to denote a bodiless 
being, while these so-called “ spirits” sometimes “ materialize ” 
themselves, a peculiarity which can only be expressed without 
ambiguity by the German word (Gespenst) ghost. 
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Like everybody else who is conversant with the subject you 
reject the first hypothesis, because the phenomena undisput- 
ably indicates the willful action of intelligent beings. The 
last two hypotheses only, therefore, remain to us for discussion. 

You now feel, my dear sir, that you ought to decide against 
the hypothesis of intelligent four-dimension beings, and in 
favor of the ghost hypothesis. I will not attempt to follow 
you in your argument borrowed from Kant’s “Theory of the 
Perceptions.” I would, however, presume to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that there is no real difference in the two hypo- 
theses. By a ghost we understand an intelligent being who is 
able to enter abruptly into our world of sense perception, and 
then as abruptly depart without leaving a trace behind. And 
this is just what we understand by an intelligent four-dimen- 
sion being. Modern mathematics, as you well know, is aston- 
ishingly advanced in its speculations, and has become capable 
of defining in an exact way numerous ideas, whose definitions 
have hitherto been confined by necessity to the inexact terms 
of ordinary speech. Just as the modern geometer speaks of a 
“ three-dimensional, uniform and harmonious manifoldness,” and 
means nothing more by it than this sphere of existence so well 
known to us all; so by the expression “ four-dimensional in- 
telligent being” is meant nothing more than what we common 
folks call ghosts. I agree with you that this sole remaining 
theory is indeed the only one which can (admitting their genu- 
ineness) explain these phenomena. We can therefore confi- 
dently build upon this theory as the foundation for further 
conclusions, For my own part I would prefer the expression 
“intelligent four-dimensional beings,” on account of its truly 
scientific character, but for brevity’s sake I will hereafter use 
the more common name, ghosts. 

You now propose the question, so well worthy of considera- 
tion, Who are these ghosts? Your deductions lead you to the 
conclusion that in them we meet the souls of dead men, who 
possess fully or in part the power of reassuming their former 
bodily form. Although in Mr. Slade’s séances only single 
members were seen, viz: hands or feet, sometimes openly as 
such, sometimes by impressions, still, according to reports from 
America, whole bodies have been materialized. I can only 
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assent to this conclusion. I am also coufirmed in this opinion 
by the impression obtained on the sooted slate of a human 
foot which you speak of as misshapen from the use of a narrow 
shoe. To my mind the supposition that the inhabitants of 
another world unknown to us should resemble us in bodily 
form, and even in clothing, possesses little probability. I 
admit that there is something disconcerting in the thought, 
that hard-hearted shoemakers on “the other side” may still 
continue to desire to improve the anatomical structure of our 
feet. I would rather reconcile myself to the idea that enduring 
results of our trials “on this side” will accompany us into the 
future. Under this supposition I should not suppose it to be 
impossible but that an expert in the art of deformity could 
determine the age in which the possessor of that foot lived, and 
perhaps the nation to whieh he belonged. I regret that no- 
body has thought of entering upon this field of investigation. 


Let us also consider the fact that these ghosts helong to 
dead fellowmen, who in this way are seeking to impart to us 
knowfedge of their continued existence and condition after 
death. What value, then, have these phenomena in this 
direction ? 

You, my dear sir, profess to see, as the foremost meaning in 
these phenomena, that nothing can so strengthen our faith in a 
most exalted moral government and so fortify us against the 
materialism and indifferentism of the age as the certainty of 
immortality. To-day, “when faith has become weak, when 
there are no nations in their childhood (Celts, Germans, Slavs), 
as there were at the downfall of the ancient civilization, pre- 
pared to pick up the broken threads of culture and continue 
the weaving on the ideal loom which Christianity furnished”— 
to-day, it may perhaps have pleased the Divine Providence to 
lay His hands in this way upon the course of Nature, in order 
to recall mankind to remembrance of their moral destiny. To 
be sure, you recognize the fact that the written communica- 
tions imparted by ghosts are very trivial so far as their con- 
tents are concerned ; and all their performances thus far seem 
quite aimless, But you comfort yourself with the thought 
that the principle of development still holds good “on the 
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other side,” so that the souls of the dead attain but gradually 
the highest perfection of knowing and wishing. 

Just here, unfortunately, I am compelled to protest most 
emphatically against your conclusions. I consider them as 
false as they are dangerous ; a fact of which I will endeavor to 
convince both yourself and your readers. 

I would first call your attention to a position that seems to 
me quite baseless, and which nevertheless possesses no small 
influence in your argument. You suggest that Providence, 
looking down upon the deplorable condition of affairs that 
obtains to-day has been moved to interfere in this particular 
way. But the acceptance of this statement depends upon the 
farther assumption, that just such phenomena had never been 
observed in ancient times. Any such assumption is incorrect. 
On the contrary, so far as I know, there never has been a time 
when the world has been without manifestations, which more 
or less resemble the spiritistic phenomena. Oftentimes they 
have been wonderfully like. Turning now away from these 
vagrant ghost phenomena, I would remind you of the, facts 
attested in the experience of many races of people and which 
are recognized by Anthropologists under the name of Sha- 
manism. The people called Shamans are manifestly people pos- 
sessed of mediumistic powers; and they accomplish results by 
the aid of obedient ghosts, which are often very wonderful, 
and frequently in some particular characteristics very like the 
spiritistie phenomena. I would farther call your attention to 
the fact that in civilized lands from the 14th to the 17th cen- 
turies, spiritistic manifestations, recognized under the names of 
witchcraft and necromancy, attained a breadth and prominence 
so great that their present extent seems quite diminutive. In- 
deed the witches seemed to have combined to a certain degree 
the powers of both mediums and spirits. This however can 
be readily understood, when we look at the great power with 
which this wonderful force was openly developed at that time. 
Remarkable peculiarities in other directions were also observed. 
At that time as well as afterward the diminution of gravity 
was a phenomenon so frequently marked, that, as you well 
know, the divine judgment in the trial of witches was based 
upon it. [The throwing of those charged with witchcraft into 
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the waters.] We have abundant testimony even from the 
magistrates themselves, whose trustworthiness certainly should 
not be impeached, of cases where the witch did not weigh 
more than half an ounce, and sometimes even nothing at all. 

But you reply :—These things belong to an age of supersti- 
tion, and the alleged facts were never inquired into by trust- 
worthy observers. But on what do you base your assumption 
of superstition? Of course, only upon the fact that we con- 
sider these occurrences impossible. And yet you now affirm 
not only the possibility but the reality of phenomena just as 
wonderful, and indeed of similar character. In fine, we are 
bound by the rules of scientific investigation to assume that 
these earlier cases were, without exception, based on decep- 
tion, when people were said to have been lifted bodily up 
into the air. Of course there were none to observe those 
things with scientific accuracy. But don’t you believe that 
Galileo’s laws of attraction were operative before Galileo 
proved them by his observations? And so an entirely new 
view of the universe is opened up to us by your position. 
Those phenomena which have been hitherto interpreted as 
lamentable evidences of pernicious superstition are transformed 
into a gracious revelation of supersensuous mysteries. 

I pass on now to your special deductions. The spiritistic 
phenomena, childish as some of them are, are valuable in your 
judgment on account of the certain evidence they give of that 
other world respecting which they testify, and because they so 
become a new source of moral and religious conviction. It has 
been our opinion hitherto that Providence has wisely concealed 
the future from mankind, and put him under control of a reli- 
gious nature, that he might construct for himself a moral ideal, 
which should remain uncontaminated by the sensuous world. 
But your theory will entirely change this view of affairs. Our 
future destiny is no longer a question of moral advancement, 
or religious persuasion ; but within certain bounds, at least, is 
aquestion of knowledge and apprehension. You indicate 
however that that side of the other world with which we are 
acquainted is probably the most imperfect side. This view we 
might possibly accept if only the merest beginnings of perfec- 
tion were visible. But before my vision only the fearful 
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alternative is present. What sort of conclusions can we draw 
respecting the present condition of our dead fellowmen, if your 
view is correct? I seem to be compelled to adopt the follow- 
ing conclusions, to which, so far as I can see, you cannot possibly 
object. 

I. Physically, the souls of our dead fellowmen are in slavery 
to certain living men, the so-called mediums, ‘These mediums, 
at present at least, are uncultivated men and appear to be 
almost exclusively Americans. Obedient to their commands, 
the souls perform mechanical operations which from beginning 
to end seem to have no practical object. They rap, lift tables 
and chairs, move beds, play on harmonicas, etc., ete. 

IL. Intellectually, the souls have fallen into a condition, so 
far as their slate-writing performances enable us to judge, that 
is simply deplorable. These slate-writings throughout belong 
to a condition of greater or less imbecility: mostly greater, 
for they are absolutely senseless. 

III. The moral condition of the souls seems to be relatively 
most favorable. Taking all the manifestations into considera- 
tion, nobody could refuse to call them harmless. The fact is 
betrayed, that they sometimes are compelled to do things of a 
rather brutal character, which seem even to themselves to be 
rather blameworthy, e. g., the breaking of a bed screen; but 
they apologize for it with a politeness quite remarkable for 
ghosts. This harmlessness leads us to predicate some good in 
their present moral condition, even though we know nothing 
more about it. 

Pardon me, Sir, if I seem to jest. You misunderstand me, 
if you think I have considered these conclusions of yours with 
any other motive than to develop, as thoroughly as I can, the 
serious, scientific, moral and religious ideas, which your views 
must necessarily develop. I will not say whata happy thing it 
will be for that science which we both so dearly cherish, and for 
philosophy, if your example finds no further imitators. It cannot 
be without danger of further discredit to her reputation, that one 
of her illustrious representatives, skilled in almost all of her de- 
partments, and especially skilled in logical studies should now, 
all at once, cast away all the principles of scientific investiga- 
tion, in order to find in the revelations of rapping ghosts the 
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means of more perfect insight into the theory of the universe. 
The special investigator has the privilege of a certain one- 
sidedness. We give him the privilege of many an idea in his 
narrow field which will not.bear the sharp thrust of criticism. 
But what will become of philosophy if it surrenders at discre- 
tion, the general foundation principles of apprehension by 
which alone each individual science is made valuable. 

But this particular interest is of comparatively little impor- 
tance when compared with other sad results which will take 
place if your theory (which may God forbid) should find other 
supporters in the scientific world. 

Whence should the scientific investigator gain courage and 
patience for his work, if the laws of nature according to your 
view refuse to harmonize? And who would desire to occupy 
himself any longer with scientific problems, if he were enticed 
by the expectation of getting answers to the broadest and 
deepest questions through the spiritistic phenomena. True it 
is, that the communications thus far attained are absolutely 
worthless. But is it possible, that even now individuals and so- 
cieties would spend their time in this trivial business, if they did 
not expect by and by to get better results. If the views which 
you profess should ever gain the general acceptance of the scien- 
tific world, the result would be a deplorable scientific retrograde. 

We might possibly escape such result, if that moral and 
religious awakening which you hope for from the spiritistic 
manifestations could ever be really expected in accordance with 
the teachings of history and the laws of human nature. 

I feel as though I ought almost to apologize to you for saying 
that the moral depth and power of religion has always ad- 
vanced codrdinately with the abstraction of crude sensuous 
ideas of the divine, and that, next to the superficial infidelity 
of every age, superstition has been the most dangerous form of 
morality. You have long known this to be true. Now you 
say that these phenomena of which you speak are realities, and 
that they are different from the objects of superstitious rever- 
ence. But every superstition has done this same thing. The 
wretched results of superstition do not depend upon whether 
men firmly believe certain phenomena or not, but upon the 
things themselves which a man believes. 
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The moral bewilderment, which the belief in witchcraft 
developed in its day would have been just the same, if there 
had been real witches. We need, therefore, pay no attention to 
the question as to whether or no we are justified in believing 
in the spiritistic manifestations. We can be satisfied with the 
discussion of this question: do the objects of your belief pre- 
sent the same characteristic attributes which we have already 
found in those objects of faith, which according to the testi- 
mony of history and natural psychology have been proven 
destructive to the moral development of man? Since we have 
already shown the intimate relationship of spiritism to the most 
pernicious forms of so-called superstition, this question must 
be surely answered—yes. Yourself as a psychologist under- 
stood, that the motives, which lead to this moral development, 
are very easily seen. We should also consider here the danger, 
before alluded to, of an estrangement of earnest labor devoted, 
even in a subordinate way, to science, or some practical calling. 
A still stronger appeal is made to us by the unreasonable as- 
sumptions respecting the condition of spiritual beings after 
death, which are developed by these manifestations, and which 
can only find their analogy in the crudest forms of Animism of 
degraded, uncivilized races. But what seems to me the most 
pernicious of all is the caricature which the spiritistic system 
presents, in the form in which you hold it, of the government 
of the higher life. This caricature stamps men, who are in 
almost every instance, men of feeble spiritual and moral en- 
dowment, as possessors of supernatural powers; and as being 
the choicest instruments of Providence. In all these attributes, 
and, above all, in the materialization of spiritual beings, there 
is revealed a gross materialistic tendency, which I would gladly 
believe is foreign to most of the German spiritists. These 
spiritists are, as I would fain believe, the lamentable contribu- 
tion of exotic Shamans, who have planted in Europe the ani- 
mistic assumptions which have not yet been quite banished 
from their homes. This materialistic character of spiritualism 
should not have escaped the attention of a philosopher. Very 
strangely you seem to see in it a contrivance of that Provi- 
dence which the materialism of the present day is warring 
against. This position to me is the most unintelligible in your 
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whole article. On the other hand, I see in it traces of materi- 
alism and the tendency of our time to a culture of barbarity. 
For a long time, as you are well aware, materialism has pos- 
sessed two forms. One form feigns the spiritual; the other 
transforms it into matter. The last form is the oldest. From 
the Animism of race-mythology it passes over into philosophy 
in order little by little to be enveloped by it. And just as the 
culture of barbarism may bring about a relapse into all the 
primitive forms of existence, so this one will not be left out. 

That philosophy could have made in your case such a retro- 
grade, I consider very lamentable, and yet I feel worse about 
the influence which your example may exert upon our aca- 
demic students, who look up to you as one of their teachers. 
What will become of science if the efforts of our students, to 
whom these theories of yours give very little encouragement, 
should change their direction? and if the earnest labor and 
zealous devotion for scientific study, should be forced into an 
aimless chase after wonders and through ghost-rapping socie- 
ties? I have an abiding confidence in the sound sense of our 
youth that these fears will not be realized. And soI consider 
it my duty to remain no longer a silent spectator, but rather I 
rise up to answer your call. I hope that my reply will prove 
so far fruit-bearing, as to lead you to a careful examination of 
the subject; for I cannot quite give up the hope that we shall 
yet be found in substantial agreement upon the subject.. With 
this wish I subscribe myself with the highest respect as a Col- 
legian. Yours, ete., 


W. Wuonpr. 
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Articte VI.—THE EMBLEMS IN THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


To all Protestants, eating is believing. To eat the bread 
and drink the cup, denotes believing in the great realities shad- 
owed forth thereby. 

If a man believes there is no God, his whole intellectual and 
emotional system will adapt itself to that belief, as the body 
adapts itself to a condition of famine. 

If a man believes in a Deity utterly unknown and unknow- 
able, he will thrive mentally and morally, as a man would 
naturally who knew that a banquet was spread in the next 
room, but the door was locked and bolted. 

If a man believes in “a power above us not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness” —he will increase in mental and moral 
stature, as much as the diligent chewing of such chaff is 
adapted to nourish him. 

But if a man believes that God is in reality such a being as 
these emblems say he is—if he believes it so thoroughly that 
it pervades all his thinkings, all his feelings, all his willing, 
then he will inwardly thrive and grow accordingly. What 
then do these emblems say, He is?—To answer this question, 
we need fimst to consider another, namely, what the emblems 
are. This is the rule of a truly scientific study of all emblems. 
We must see them. We must know what they are. We must 
vividly represent to ourselves the drama of which they area 
part. 

I. WHAT THE EMBLEMS ARE. 

The command is, “Do this in remembrance of me.” Chris- 
tendom has exercised a wide liberty in interpreting the com- 
mand —as to details. The Oriental Churches use leavened 
bread and fermented wine. The Roman Church employs un- 
leavened bread, and withholds the cup from the laity. Her 
doctrine is that the whole body and blood of the Lord is alike 
in either element. According to this theory the Catholic com- 
municant receives the blood, under an unleavened or unfer- 
mented form. The priest only receives it under a fermented 
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form. The sons of Aaron, forbidden under the old Law to 
drink wine while ministering, under the new are ordained to 
drink it all, and the people are excused. 

In various other points of detail Christians have taken some 
liberty in interpreting the command. The bread may be of 
the same kind with that which our Saviour used, or not, so it be 
bread. The cup may be of the same kind which He blessed, 
or not, so it contain ‘‘the fruit of the Vine.” Even this, the 
practice of the churches seems to say, is not essential, the wines 
of commerce usually containing no particle that ever grew on 
the vine. Still charity leads us to believe that these are used 
under the amiable illusion that they are really wine. Devout 
esthetic feeling would prefer to use the same element our Sav- 
iour used, if possible, even though it might not be strictly 
essential to the due observance of the rite. We may indeed 
qualify the intoxicating element (if compelled to think He used 
such), by mixing a little waver—-but this liberty Dr. Schauffler 
thinks “it would be wicked to abuse.”* 

There is, however, no special necessity for thinking that it 
was an intoxicating element which our Saviour used. There 
is a possibility, there is a fair probability, that it was not. 

Grapes were a staple article of food fresh from the vines for 
three months; and preserved in lofts, in jars, in casks in a fresh 
state, through the year, they could be had in abundance at 
any time. If not, there were various preparations of the juice 
by which fermentation was prevented or retarded. See the 
excellent and instructive article of Mr. Henry Homes,t on the 
Produce of the Vineyard in the East. If it be said that these 
preparations are not wine, the answer is that no word for wine 
is used anywhere in the Bible, either in relation to the passover 
cup or to the sacramental cup. It is certain that these prepara- 
tions, stil] in use all over the East, are what the wines of com- 
merce generally are not—“ the fruit of the vine.” 

This matter has been discussed too much as though it were 

*“The argument from Church History which binds us to the use of 
fermented wine, does not, however, forbid us to mix it with water, 
which liberty still it would be wicked to abuse.”—Bib. Rep., Oct., 1886, 
p. 308. 

+t Bibliotheca Sacra, May, 1848. 

VOL. V. : 35 
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a recondite matter of grammar and lexicon. Let us look at it 
in a simpler light—as a question of common life and manners, 

It would naturally be with a simple pastoral people, in a 
primitive age, very much as it used to be with us in respect to 
cider. We boys loved to suck cider through a straw, when first 
made, when it was really sweet. We loved it less and less 
when it began to sting the tongue, and disliked it emphatically 
when it became sour and hard. There are still persons of 
primitive habits all through New England, who cherish the tastes 
of childhood. They have their store of apples, they have their 
hand-press, and make from time to time a quantity of the deli- 
cious, salubrious beverage throughout the year. Thus, though 
cider generally is an intoxicating drink, yet sweet cider is not 
intoxicating and is the favorite beverage with many. To a 
healthy, unperverted taste a glass of good cider means a glass 
of new, sweet, unfermented cider. We do not say there are 
two kinds of cider, but there are two states, or stages of devel- 
opment in cider. There is cider that is the unchanged product 
of growth, and cider that isa little decayed, and cider that is 
spoiled. Just as the housewife has her delicious preserves that 
are sweet, and those that are a little damaged by fermentation. 
Or your southern planter has cane syrup that is sweet and that 
which is injured a little by fermentation. Or your oil merchant 
bas sweet oil and has rancid oil. Or your dairyman has sweet 
butter and has strong butter. Those that prefer strong butter, 
rancid oil, fermented syrup, damaged preserves, may also prefer 
cider that has begun to decay. But a perfectly healthy taste 
will love all these products of nature best at that point where 
growth or ascending change reaches its climax, and before de- 
scending change or decay begins. 

But human nature is the same in all ages. So by the opera- 
tion of natural laws it would be with the vintage. So history 
shows it was. It is not a question of high scholarship. It isa 
question, as Taylor Lewis well remarked, with which scholar- 
ship has very little todo. It is a question of history, of do- 
mestic life and manners. 

In the primitive age of Joseph (and if there ever was a prim 
itive age on earth it is that revealed to us in the story of Joseph 
and his brethren) the fresh pressed juice of the cluster was a 
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royal beverage. So it always was because it must be, wher- 
ever in the lapse of centuries there was anything of primitive 
simplicity and rugged, rustic health left. 

Yet from the nature of the climate it was difficult to prevent 
fermentation. But the attempt was made sedulously, persist- 
ently, and in a great variety of ways. Some of the wines thus 
treated were of exquisite flavor and odor—a nectar fit for the 
immortals—and if more rare, were al] the more precious when 
obtainable, at least to the unperverted taste. Wine then gen- 
erally was an intoxicating beverage, but there were always 
those in the community who loved the fruit of the vine best 
when it was nearest its natural state. ‘As the new wine is 
found in the cluster, and one saith destroy it not, for a blessing 
is in it."—Is. Ixv. 8. This simple view of the necessary work- 
ing of the natural laws will account easily for all the uses of 
language on this subject and save a world of controversy. 

It has been strongly urged, by Dr. Schauffler and others, 
that the use of wine by the Greek, Roman, and Protestant 
churches from time immemorial proves that our Saviour used 
an intoxicating cup. The argument is inconclusive. We 
know what was in our Saviour’s cup, viz: the fruit of the 
vine. We also know that the larger part of the wines of com- 
merce are not the fruit of the vine at all. In this, as in so 
many other things, Christendom may have been beguiled from 
the simplicity that is in Christ. 

But still further it is urged that Jewish tradition, ancient 
and modern, proves that the passover cup was fermented. 
“Our educated Jews,” says the Jndependent, “laugh at the idea 
that fermented wine was excluded under the head of leaven.” 
This argument also is inconclusive. There are two schools of 
Jewish thought and practice, in some respects as markedly 
contrasted as were the Pharisees and Sadducees of old, viz: 
the Orthodox and the Reformed,—the former more sirict, the 
latter more latitudinarian, not to say sceptical. 

These schools sometimes seem to testify in point blank con- 
tradiction to each other in regard to the use of fermented wine 
at the passover, but on one point the Talmud and both these 
modern schools agree, viz: that the prohibition of leaven did 
in spirit extend to some fluids. The Talmud enumerates four, 
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one of them of a partly vinous nature. The writer ventured 
to consult some of the leading rabbis in New York of both 
schools, who very kindly responded, giving the desired infor. 
mation. 

The following statement is from a distinguished representa- 
tive of the more liberal, or as some would say more sceptical 
school. ‘ All fermented liquids made from the five species of 
grain, viz: wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and rye, are excluded 
under the term leaven; this is undoubtedly orthodox Jewish 
law, all statements to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

From the other side, the stricter, sometimes called orthodox 
school, we have the following: “ Fermented wine, as every- 
thing fermented, is rigidly excluded from our passover fare in 
accordance with the spirit of the divine command, Ex. xii. 19.” 

Thus then the case stands. There are two schools, or sects 
of Jews, both schools concede that some fermented beverages 
are excluded by the spirit of the law. The latitudinarian 
school deny that this extends to wine. The stricter, or ortho- 
dox school carry out the principle consistently, by excluding 
wine from the passover. Now even if it could be proved that 
the less strict construction prevailed at the time of Christ, it is 
not certain he would be bound by it. He might have thought 
that if the spirit of the law excluded some fermented fluids, it 
would exclude all, especially those most liable to abuse. But 
it has never been proved that the stricter, or orthodox view, 
did not prevail in our Saviour’s time. On the contrary, after a 
somewhat careful search, we venture to say with Dr. Peabody 
we are satisfied that “in our Saviour’s time the Jews, at least 
the high ritualists among them, extended the prohibition of 
leaven to the principle of fermentation in every form, and that 
it was the custom at the passover festival, for the master of the 
household to press the contents of the cup from clusters of 
grapes preserved for this special purpose.” 

Il. WHat THE EMBLEMS SAY. 

We are prepared then to study the meaning of the emblem 
having first tried to ascertain what the emblem is. 

Our Saviour selected the two main staples of subsistence of 
the people, bread and the fruit of the vine. We feel a reason- 
able assurance that the latter was taken at the point where it 
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preserved most of its fruity character, not at the point where 
it had almost wholly lost that character, and contained a new 
chemical element not present in the vine. The nearer to the 
vine we take it the more of the vine there is in it, and when 
He held the cup before them saying, “ This is my blood,” we 
feel sure, that the blood in his veins and the blood of the vine 
in the cup, were alike Alive, untouched by decay, as it is writ- 
ten, “ The blood is the Life.” 

Let us then, still in obedience to the primary law of interpre- 
tation of emblems, endeavor to see with the mind’s eye the 
scenes of which these emblems were a central feature. “ As 
oft as we eat the bread and drink the wine we show,” some- 
thing. What is that “showing?” 

To answer this question we reproduce the scenes both of the 
first passover and of the last. We call them up before the 
mind’s eye, and obtain a lively impression of the drama as a 
whole. In thousands of humble homes all through that won- 
derful land, mother of ancient civilization and of mystery, the 
timorous tribes of Israel are eating the lamb; in haste; sandal 
on foot; loins girt; staff in hand; on every lintel and door-post 
the sprinkled blood. All abroad in that land the destroying 
angel is at his work, save in these blood-besprent abodes, and the 
death-wail echoes from palace and hovel far and wide; and in the 
midnight hour, past the base of the mighty pyramid, spectral in 
its whiteness, move the hurrying multitudes, all Egypt hurrying 
them away. Such is the first passover night; now for the last: 

At a moment when notwithstanding his most explicit pre- 
diction of impending death his disciples are all expecting him 
to throw off disguise and reign in glory; and when they are 
even contending which of them shall be greatest,* he now, in 
the midst of their festivity employs language most unheard of. 
Taking the cup he says: “This is my blood.” 

How strangely this must have sounded in their ears! How 
if we can place ourselves in their stead will the words seem 
more astonishing to us than they possibly could to them! 
Here, then, is another exodus (of which the gleaming figures 
spake on the transfiguration mount+) about to be accomplished ! 


*Luke xxii. 24. 
t Tv odor abrod iy EuehAev rAnp odv tv ‘lepovaadyju, Lu. ix, 31. 
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This is the true, the real exodus and here is the blood on the 
door! “This is my blood, drink ye all of it!’ See those dis- 
ciples gaze upon him! How can that be His blood who stands 
here living, just on the threshold of His coronation? One can 
almost see them in their simplicity peering into the cup at the 
red blood of the grape! 

But he adds, “I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the 
vine, until that day, when I drink it new with you in my 
father’s kingdom.” 

Here the same emblematic elements are present as in the 
first passover, though in a modified form. In the passover the 
unleavened bread is eaten with the slain lamb, now it is eaten 
in its stead. There the blood was sprinkled on lintel and door 
post; here it is in the cup. 

The two festivals have one meaning. In the first the first- 
born of the natural Israel are protected by the blood sign from 
the sword that smote the first born of Egypt. In the second 
the first-born of spiritual Israel are protected by the blood-sign 
from the stroke that is to smite the first-born of spiritual Egypt, 
the kingdom of Satan. 

And as the blood is the life, the symbolization presents the 
overthrow of one kingdom and the redemption of another at 
the cost of a life. Egypt was first-born among nations ia arts, 
arms, religion. Yet at the zenith of her glory, she was leavened 
with those elements of national decay that should leave her the 
basest of kingdoms. 

Israel was not a nation; she was a horde of fugitives yet to 
be organized, and become a nation, a royal and priestly nation, 
the medium of divine revelation to mankind. It was then a 
crisis not merely of mercy but of vengeance; not merely of sal- 
vation, but of judgment; not of mere organization, but re-or- 
ganization ; not social growth, but social regeneration ; the de- 
struction of an old and splendid but corrupt civilization and the 
substitution of a new and pure one. And the solemn truth is 
shadowed forth, that no such palingenesia is possible without 
great cost to whomsoever should undertake the work. In both 
cases the blood is the life, and shadows forth a fact which all 
minds intuitively perceive, and which none ever deny, that no 
being can destroy corruptions and reorganize society, without. 
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bleeding in the act. The principle may be misstated, misun- 
derstood, and so rejected. But to reject a caricature is not to 
reject the genuine reality. The statement that no being can 
reclaim a fallen fellow being without painstaking no sane man 
ever has rejected, or ever will. The idea that in order to over- 
throw a corrupt social system, and rescue multitudes debased 
and suffering under it, one must be willing to suffer, even to 
the extent of dying, is an idea the easiest for all men to believe, 
though hardest for any to practice. And it is to be borne in 
mind that important as the salvation of single souls may be the 
regeneration of a people, a world, or universe, is vastly more 
important as it is more difficult, so that in the final regenera- 
tion will be exhibited “the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God.” 

Christ has simply carried out this principle of self-sacrifice 
most perfectly on the highest, widest scale in time and space. 
“It pleased the Father by Him to reconcile all things unto 
Hiinself, whether they be things on earth or things in Heaven.” 
—Col. i. 20. This means, says Ellicott, ‘that the absolute 
totality of created things shall be restored into its primal har- 
mony with its Creator. How the reconciliation of Christ affects 
the spiritual world .... we know not... . this, however, 
we may fearlessly assert, that the efficacy of the sacrifice of the 
Eternal Son is infinite and limitless, that it extends to all 
things in earth and in Heaven, and that it was the blessed MEDI- 
um by which between God and His creatures, whether angelical, 
human, animate or inanimate, peace is wrought.” The question 
then is, what occasioned, and still perpetuates this disunion ? 
What are the principles that in all ages, all lands, and in all 
worlds, have introduced social corruption, disintegration, de- 
scending change? There can be but one answer. The princi- 
ples of social life and health are simple and intuitive as the 
axioms of geometry, viz: truthfulness, humility, self-denial, 
not as mere abstractions, but as actual motive powers of indi- 
vidual minds vitalized by contact with God. The principles 
of social decay are insincerity, pride, and selfishness, as ruling 
powers of minds alienated from the life of God. These are and 
must be, the elements of social decay in all kingdoms and em- 
pires, in all social organizations, great or small. They are the 
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principles which we see actually fermenting in our own land 
and in all the nations of earth, where there is any life left, and 
where the process of descending change has not gone through 
to utter putrescence of social death. And it is intuitively cer. 
tain that if there be other worlds where social degeneracy has 
existed, these were the elements of that degeneracy. 

And there is something about pride, guile, and self-indulgence 
both intensely corrosive and yet latent and evasive. Individ- 
uals and communities leavened by this spirit seem unconscious 
of the fact, nay, tov often, intoxicated with self-righteous com- 
placency. Hence, he who attempts to regenerate society, must 
be pure from these elements, as Christ was, in whom was no 
guile, who was meek and lowly in heart, and went about doing 
good. 

But no being, however pure and good, could deal with cor- 
ruptions in Church and State with sufficient power to over- 
throw them, without feeling the vengeful reaction of the world 
and its god. But, in meeting this ordeal calmly, without com- 
promise, or appeal to unspiritual motives, and so laying down 
his life, he exerted the moral influence necessary to destroy the 
corrupt powers and enable society to rise from decay and 
resume the sublime career of ascending change towards intel- 
Jectual and moral life in God. 

On a subject of such vital importance, Christ did not leave 
his followers unwarned. Foreseeing the corruptions that would 
enter, in Church and State, he gave the most distinct and un- 
mistakable caution. “The princes of the nations exercise 
dominion over them ; but it shall not be so with you.” “Who- 
soever will be chief among you let him be your servant.” 
Hence having like a menial washed their feet, he said, “ Know 
ye what I have done unto you?” It was a pantomime, exem- 
plifying the profoundest principles of statesmanship, and of 
social reform. The Kingdom of God (a perfect social organiza- 
tion) can never come on earth so long as pride, fraud, and self- 
ishness inspire your hearts—even in a small degree. You 
must purge them away entirely. ‘T'here must be no trace of 
them, no vestige visible in all your abodes. ‘“ Beware,” said 
Christ, “of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is Aypocrisy.”* 


* Luke xii. 1. 
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“ Purge out the old leaven,” says Paul, “ that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened. For even Christ our passover is 
slain for us; therefore let us keep the feast not with the old 
leaven, neither with the leaven of malice, and wickedness, but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.’”* 

Thus the author of the typical system tells us what he 
meant by this particular feature thereof. It was simply the 
necessity of purging out those moral elements of decay which 
caused the despotism of evil it cost His life to overthrow. 

Hence the paschal Lamb must be without blemish, the most 
perfect specimen of vital elaboration ; it is indeed subjected to 
external violence and to the action of fire, but no atom of it 
must be permitted to decay, or see corruption. 

The bread also, was to be made of the ripe grain, a perfect 
product of ascending change. The wheat has indeed been 
crushed by mechanical violence and subjected to the action of 
fire; but no part of it has begun to decay, or ferment. Such 
must he be who would resist the downward tendency of society 
and be a bread of life to the world. 

So the fruit of the vine fresh-pressed from the cluster was 
perhaps the most beautiful specimen of a pure and perfect 
product of ascending change or vital elaboration to be found 
in the whole realm of Nature. Like the crimson tide then 
pulsing through His veins, there was in that cup not the first 
trace of decay. ‘“ This,” said He, “is my blood!” And His 
blood, whether in His veins, or in the cup, was the Life—and in 
itno beginnings of Death. His was a death wholly by external 
violence and hostility—not by any internal principle or process 
of decay. Such was the main lesson of symbolization as to Him 
as the Head of the mystical body. Hence on the day after the 
paschal supper, we have that beautiful image of the resurrec- 
tion, the perfect wheat sheaf waved before the Lord. The 
apostle whose eye read all the emblems of the ritual with un- 
erring glance interprets for us. “Christ the first fruits.” He, 
the true Israel, first-born from the dead, first-begotten, in this 
his sublime Exopus (out of Egypt have I called my Son) is 
Himself a perfect specimen of spiritual life. Although tried, 
and tempted, and tested, beyond our power to conceive, there 


* TI. Cor. v. 5-8; Gal. v. 9. 
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was never in him for one instant the first fermenting move- 
ment of pride, or guile, or self indulgence. ‘“ Thou hast loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity, therefore God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 

The inquiry has here been raised, why in the typical system, 
leavened bread was permitted to be offered at Pentecost, if 
leaven be the emblem of decay. 

The answer is, that in that particular instance the reference 
would seem to be to Christ not merely as an individual but as 
He is in His mystical body of many members. 

The process of fermentation in bread is never allowed to go 
beyond a certain point. It is arrested at an early stage or the 
bread becomes putrescent, offensive. At the proper moment, 
it must go into the oven and be subjected to the action of fire, 
the fermentation is checked, the fumes are driven off, the 
bread is wholesome. 

In Christ’s members that process of moral decay which 
never found place in Him, did begin, but was checked before 
reaching a fatal stage. The Church, his body, was indeed leav- 
ened, but he by the Holy Spirit and by fire, purges out the 
leaven, and makes her one bread—a bread of life to the world. 
The members are indeed one with their Head, and his blood 
pulsates in their veins; but it is not as it was in Him entirely 
calm and pure. “Though interested in that glory which He is 
fully possessed of, and as an earnest enjoying the sense of 
God’s love, peace of conscience, joy in the Holy Spirit, and 
hope of glory, there abideth still some remnants of corruption 
in every part whence ariseth a continual and irreconcilable 
war!” But this moral ferment is to be deprecated. Unless 
checked and entirely neutralized it changes the precious elixir 
into a poison. Vainly the conservatism of pride, fraud and 
self interest untouched by the Eternal Spirit attempts to 
check the downward tendency. ‘The castes, the aristocracies, 
the paternal governments, the political parties ; the hierarchies 
and ambitious sectarian organizations ; the refined and esthetic 
upper classes grow more and more exclusive, while the masses 
rot below. The alcohol of mammon for a time seems potent 
to resist the inevitable decadence, unti! the final crash comes, 
and all goes down together. Of all organizations whose con- 
servatism is of this sort it may be said : 
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“Their vine is of the vine of Sodom, and of the fields of 
Gomorrah, their grapes are grapes of gall, their clusters are 
bitter. Their wine is the poison of dragons and the cruel 
venom of asps !” 

Against this awful result it was Christ’s great effort to warn 
his followers, and in no way more solemnly than by the em- 
blems we are considering. The thought pervading that won- 
derful conversation and that matchless prayer ;—exemplified in 
His washing their feet, and above all in these sacrificial em- 
blems, is that true unity is possible only by being in Him as 
He is in God, animated (as His living body), by His true, 
meek, and self-sacrificing spirit, “ filling up” in the words of 
Paul “that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ,” carry- 
ing out, as it were, to completion in the members that Vicari- 
ous Sacrifice which was personally finished in the Head. 

The sacramental bread may thus denote, not merely that 
body which hung on Calvary, but that which is still broken 
and anguished, whenever and wherever Christ is crucified 
afresh in the house of His friends. We are ‘members of His 
body, and of His flesh, and of His bones.” But we are 
broken, and suffering, the wide world over, and every pang is 
His. Our tears, and sighs, and groans are His. If at that 
very table the twelve could not agree, disputing which should 
be greatest; if still everywhere we cannot believe because we 
seek the honor that comes from man more than that which 
comes from God only, it is not we who bleed and die—it is He 
whose body we are. 

On the contrary, if we in the fires of persecution and tribu- 
lation purge out the old leaven, and become humble, loving, 
sincere—our words are not ours but his—he that heareth us 
heareth Him,—he that believes our testimony of love to Jesus, 
feeds thereon. We become the bread of life to his soul—it is 
still Christ’s blood that pulses through our veins. “TI live,” 
says Paul, “ Yet not I but Christ liveth in me.” And if called 
even to lay down our lives in shame and ignominy our blood 
is still His blood, “for they overcame by the blood of the 
Lamb, and by the word of his testimony, and they loved not 
their lives unto death.” 

He is not gone so far away into glory as to be insensible to 
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the ordeal of his members. Personally his ordeal is “ finished.” 
Personally death hath no more dominion over Him. But 
sympathetically, as oft as we eat this bread we show in our 
own persons a fellowship of suffering, “‘ being made conform- 
able to His death.” If in one aspect of the subject we are 
“risen with Christ” and “ sitting in heavenly places,” in an- 
other aspect of the subject He is sympathetically dying in us, 
and his death is being “shown” in us. If we love Him, if we 
love the world he died to save, we will strive against the secret 
subtle ferment of ambition, guile, self-indulgence, and let the 
tide of life beat pure and healthful from His heart through 
every vein. The least taint of the old leaven will work with 
unsuspected energy. Each to each will communicate the con- 
tagion. The world, already decadent and dissolving, deprived 
of its disinfectant, will sink in corruption and anarchy. But 
if purged by the Holy Spirit and by fire we are One in Him 
as He is in the Father, then the world will feel the influence. 
One single sanctified soul fully blest may vitalize a village, 
ten such may disinfect a metropolis. Sprinkled all over a 
mighty empire like this, a small minority may sway the ma- 


jority and so save the Republic, as it is written, “ One shall 
chase a thousand and two put ten thousand to flight.” 
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The Greek Teat of the Revisers. 


Articte VII.—THE GREEK TEXT OF THE REVISERS 
AND ITS CRITICS. 


DURING the past ten years many students of the Scriptures 
have awaited the Greek Text adopted by the Revision Com- 
mittee with an interest equal that felt for the English Revision 
itself. When at last this text was made public, the examina- 
tion of it did not yield unmixed satisfaction. One reason was 
that it was not formed on any consistent principles of textual 
criticism. It is, therefore, not a critical text. From the nature 
of the case it could not be a critical text. Textual criticism 
was only a subordinate matter in the work of the committee, 
and they seldom ventured into this domain except as compelled 
to do-so by their duties as revisers of the English. If we have 
been disappointed it is because we had set our expectations too 
high. The text before us really gives us the Textus Receptus 
with many modifications which scholars and laymen alike must 
feel to be necessary. There are in addition a few changes 
which make no difference with the English Revision. The 
text is published with the consent of the Revisers. Therefore it 
must be regarded by outsiders as unofficially sanctioned by 
them. 

In order to estimate the value of this text it is necessary to 
call to mind the nature of critical texts and to compare this 
Revision text with them. The aim of a critical text is to pre- 
sent an ancient work in the exact form in which it proceeded 
from the hand of the author. For this purpose it must give: 
(1) the very words written by the author; (2) in the order in 
which he wrote them, and (8) in the form and spelling which 
he used. Also there is a fourth point to be noticed in New 
Testament criticism, viz: that arrangement of the separate 
books which was common in the earliest copies of the New 
Testament. When these requirements are applied to the long- 
used Textus Receptus, the discovery is presently made that it is 
far from being a critical text. In every one of the four points 
just mentioned it is at variance with the earliest text now known. 
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When we speak of variance we wish not to be misunderstood. 
There is no vital difference from the original documents, but in 
the details there are many differences from the earliest known 
text. The arrangement of the books is not the same as that in 
the earliest known MSS. This although a minor matter deserves 
attention. Moreover the Receptus fails to preserve the pro- 
vincial and dialectic peculiarities of the original. it is well 
known that the Greek of the New Testament writers was 
moulded by the Septuagint; therefore this Alexandrian-He- 
brastic Greek of the Septuagint must have given its form to 
the Greek of the New Testament. A text of Pindar in which 
the language of that poet should be conformed to Attic stand- 
ards would be scouted. The text of the N. T. has been sub- 
jected to similar violence in almost every text from the very 
first edition of Erasmus. This point also is not of prime import- 
ance, yet it is worthy of note, for it reveals the historic position 
of the N. T. as a part of the world’s literature. Of more value 
is the point respecting the arrangement of words. In many 
instances the Receptus varies from the older texts’ The mis- 
chief here wrought is partly in altered emphasis, partly in 
changed clauses, perhaps even in sentences. Again one word 
is exchanged for another, and even at times whole sentences 
are added or (rarely) omitted. In a general view of all the 
instances in which the Receptus has varied from the older texts 
the differences will be found to affect not more than an eighth 
of the whole. In at least seven-eighths of the entire N. T. 
there is no variance, but in the remaining eighth there are two 
types of text. The one is that in which the more ancient text- 
ual authorities agree, and the other is that in which the later 
authorities agree. In their general agreement the later author- 
ities are’ followed by the Receptus. In the disagreements 
between the earlier and the later authorities there is in no two 
instances precisely the same amount of evidence for or against 
any particular reading, but none the less are the two types of 
readings of about one-eighth of the words of the N. T. clearly 
distinguishable. 

The authorities for textual criticism require a brief discussion. 
These authorities are—as is well known—Patristic citations, 
versions, and MSS. of the N. T., either whole, or in fragments, 
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or of extracts. Patristic citations are the quotations from the 
N. T. found in the Christian writers of the first few centuries. 
The passages of Scripture cited are supposed by some to be just 
as they were found by that author in his copy of the N. T. 
This supposition must be modified by the following considera- 
tions: (1) the scribes who copied the writings of the Fathers 
biundered as well as those who copied the N. T. MSS.; (2) 
these scribes sometimes altered the original quotation to agree 
with their own copy of the Scripture, as has recently been done 
by the English translator of Godet’s “Studies in the Old Tes- 
tament;” (3) the Father often quoted loosely; (4) even if he 
made an apparently explicit quotation, it is not certain that 
the quotation is exact. Even the formulas, “the Scripture 
saith,” “‘Jesus saith,” do not secure an exact quotation. In 
quotations from John iii. 5, made by Jeremy Taylor, we have 
the following: “Therefore our Lord hath defined it, unless ye 
be born again of water and the spirit ye cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Again: “And though Christ said none 
but those who are born again by water and the spirit shall 
enter into heaven.”"* These are examples of very loose quota- 
tions which are apparently exact. From one or another of the 
above-mentioned four causes it happeris that some Father is 
often cited as authority both for and against the same variant. 
Almost every page of the critical apparatus of Tischendorf's 
eighth edition of the N. T. will prove this statement. In con- 
sequence of these facts we state the following principles regard- 
ing Patristic citations: (1) When a Father founds a discussion 
of Scripture on some particular reading, or when there is other 
contextual indication that the Father meant one particular 
reading and not another, then we may feel certain that that 
reading existed in the Father's copy. (2) If there is no such 
contextual indication we cannot feel certain that the Father 
quoted the passage asin his copy. We may have great con- 
fidence if he habitually quotes a passage in the same way, or 
if he explicitly states that a passage reads in a certain way, and 
the context furnishes no evidence for or against the reading, 
but we can not feel assurance on the subject. The citations 
thus winnowed are equal in value to fragments of MSS. of the 


*Institute Essays, p. 158. 
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N. T. in use at the time of the writer; e. g. such a quotation 
from Origen is as good as a fragment of a MSS. written as early 
as 225 A. D. 

The early versions are more useful. The best are the Syriac, 
the two Egyptian versions, and the Old Latin. The N. T. was 
translated into these languages at least as early as 250 A. D, 
The same processes of accidental change by scribes have been 
at work in the MSS. of these versions which have been at work 
in the transmission of the text of the Greek Testament. Some 
MSS. of these versions exhibit intentional changes, as they 
show marks of revision to conform them to a different Greek 
text from that which was the original basis of the version. 
Yet these versions are of great value, for by them we can learn 
a form of text in common use in the third and fourth centuries 
or perhaps earlier, and among non-Greek speaking peoples. 
Only the Old Latin is now fully available to scholars. There 
are about thirty-two MSS. of this version, more or less frag- 
mentary, by which the student may determine very nearly the 
text in common use in the Latin-speaking churches about 300 
A. D. The MS. materials of the Syriac and Egyptian versions 
are still more abundant, but as yet they are not fully available 
for textual criticism. While we cannot have entire confidence 
in the present statements as to the vernacular text current in 
Egypt and Syria in the third and fourth centuries, we have 
a benefit of enough MSS. of these versions to gain, as we 
believe, a tolerably accurate representation of these texts an- 
ciently in common use. These versions are often slavishly 
literal, not only showing the substance of the original but often 
give strong evidence as to the exact words and even the 
arrangement of the words of the original. Thus it comes to 
pass that the poorer a version is as a version the better it is as 
material for textual criticism. 

From the defects of these two classes of authorities for 
textual criticism it will appear at once that the most reliable 
authorities are those MSS. which are the avowed transcr ipts of 
the sacred writings. These have such varieties that we might 
well despair of coming to satisfactory results. At this point 
comparative criticism comes to our aid. Its method is thus 
described :* 

* Scrivener’s “ Introduction to the Criticism of the N. T.” p. 466. 
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‘We have already laid down the axiom admitted by all, that MSS. of 
the original hold the first rank among our critical materials (p. 21); ver- 
sions (see p. 270), and yet more, the citations of ecclesiastical authors (see 
p. 368) being subordinate tothem. Yet whatever other disadvantages the 
Patristic writings may labor under, we are at any rate certain respect- 
ing the age in which they were composed, the works themselves being 
assumed to be authentic. If Irenzus, or Tertullian, or Origen expressly 
assure us that particular words which they name were in their copies of 
Scripture we cannot withstand their testimony that such words were 
really found in MSS. of the N. T. in the 2d and 3d centuries, 100 or 2 
years before codices x and B were in existence. If therefore we take a 
various reading of the text for which any one of these venerable men 
have vouched, and observe that it is supported perhaps by a few MSS. 
of various ages, then by a version or two, especially if they be natives 
of different countries, and flow together into the same stream from 
sources remote from each other ;-—rather too if a reading be plausible or 
even probable in itself ;—and if, after having formed an opinion that on 
the whole it deserves to be respectfully considered, we then turn to x, 
or to B or to both, and discover the same reading in them also ;—not 
only has the variation itself made out an urgent case for our acceptance, 
but the character of x and B as faithful witnesses is largely enhanced. 
It is moreover evident, that if the same method of investigation be pur- 
sued many times over with the same, or something approaching the 
same success, the value of x and B as truthful codices will be propor- 
tionately increased.” 


The method is simple, the labor is immense. Where MSS. 
differ they are to be tested by something outside and certain 
if it can be found. The result of this method is to show that 
the best MS. authorities are:* in the Gospels, x B C D L 
83; in Acts,» A BC D E, 18, 61; in the Cath. Epp,» AB 
C18; in the Pauline Epp.,x A BC D,G,17. While there 
are many individual variations among the different members 
of this group of authorities, the group itself furnishes a dif- 
ferent type of text from that found in the Receptus for the 
one-eighth of the words of the N. T. mentioned above. The 
type in the Receptus is favored by the authorities which are 
later and of secondary value. In consequence of a recogni- 
tion of these facts there have been several attempts to form a 
text of the Greek Testament which should conform more 
closely to the original text. Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischen- 
dorf, and Westcott and Hort have all formed a text with chief 
reference to the most ancient authorities. The details of the 

*See Westcott and Hort’s Greek Test., Vol. IT. p. 192. 
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principles on which these texts have been constructed have 
been unlike in each of these four texts. The general aim has 
been the same and consequently they have a general likeness 
to each other. Moreover they have commended themselves to 
scholars as being the best representatives of the primitive text, 

In textual criticism the evidence given by the various 
authorities, MSS., etc., is called external. Sometimes it occurs 
that external evidence is not conclusive; then resort is had to 
internal evidence, i. e. the nature of the text itself. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the generally accepted principles gov- 
erning the use of these two kinds of evidence. 


““T, External evidence. 

‘*1, Mere numerical preponderance of witnesses is of little account. 
Authorities are not to be counted but weighed. 

**2. The relative weight of the classes of evidence differs for different 
sorts of error. 

‘3. The more ancient reading is generally the reading of the most 


ancient MSS. 
**4, The agreement of authorities belonging to different regions or 


families is of far more weight than of those belonging to the same 


family. 
‘*5. The combined evidence of the earliest MSS. versions and Fathers 


in favor of a reading gives us confidence. 


“TI. Internal evidence. 
‘1, That reading is to be rejected which may be traced with proba- 


bility to errors of copyists. 
**2, In parallel passages the discordant readings are to be preferred to 


the harmonious. 
‘*3. That reading which may account for all the variations is to be 


preferred : 
‘*(a) the more difficult is to be preferred to the easier ; 


**(b) the harsh, elliptical, ungrammatical reading to the more pleas- 
ing and grammatical ; 

‘*(e) the rarer to the more common ; 

‘*(d) the shorter to the more diffuse and explanatory ; 

‘*(e) the less expressive to the more emphatic.” 

It is not to be said that the four critical texts above men- 
tioned were formed exactly according to these principles; yet 
there is substantial accord with these principles and conse- 
quently the texts have a substantial likeness to each other and 
unlikeness to the Receptus in that eighth of the N. T. of 
which mention has been made several times. When we com: 
pare the text of the revisers with that of these four critical 
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texts we find that in the most important respects it is as like 
to them as they are to each other and that it shares their un- 
likeness to the Receptus. Hence we say that, although it is 
not a critical text, in its substance it conforms to the best 
critical texts. This conformity is in the words used and in 
the arrangement of the words. From this it is seen that the 
most important features of a critical text are secured in the 
revisers’ text. In minor points, spelling, form of words, 
and arrangement of books, no change has been made from 
the Receptus. In these points the editor “adhered closely to 
the text and orthography of Stephanus in all cases in which 
the revisers did not express a preference for other readings.”* 
Thus the revisers have given a greatly improved text by fol- 
lowing the same rule in fixing the Greek text which they did 
in revising the English; namely to “ introduce as few altera- 
tions as possible . . . . consistently with faithfulness.”+ On 
account of these, the most important features of the text, it 
deserves most hearty commendation. If it displaces the text 
at the basis of the Revision of 1611 and becomes the Receptus 
of the next 300 years we doubt not that a very large majority 
of competent judges have already decided that a great gain 
will have been made. So conservative a scholar as Dean 
Perowne, who dissents strongly from the revisers’ change in 
Lu. ii. 14, says: “ English students of the N. T. will be sure 
that they have in the judgment of the best scholars of the age, 
a text framed on the most ancient authorities.’’t 

Almost from the first the work of the revisers has been criti- 
cised mainly as regards the Engish revision, while little atten- 
tion was paid to the Greek text until publication of the articles 
in the London Quarterly of October, 1881, and January, 1882.§ 
The Quarterly reviewer has excellences, but not those of a 
critical mind nor those of a judicial temper. He is decided in 
his opinions, positive and incisive in his statements. These 
qualities are for the moment more effective than learning 

*Revisers’ Greek Test., Preface, p. vi. 

+ Revised New Test., Preface, p. xi. 

¢ Contemporary Review, July, 1881. 

$The copies of the Quarterly used by the present writer are the Amer- 


ican reprints and they are referred to by mention of the month and 
page, as October, p. 161, and January, p.,1. 
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which the reviewer certainly has), fairness of statement and 
candor in reasoning; whether the reviewer has these last men- 
tioned qualities the reader is invited to judge for himself. In 
the opinion of the present writer the readiest mode of revealing 
the existence or lack of these qualities is to examine the prin- 
ciples and methods of the reviewer. He withholds his name 
but apparently claims to be a disciple of Dr. Scrivener, for he 
refers to Dr. Scrivener as “facile princeps” “among living En- 
glishmen” in textual criticism.* He says: “ Dr. Scrivener’s 
Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament may 
be confidently recommended to any one who wishes to master 
the outlines of textual criticism under the guidance of a judi- 
cial, impartial and thoroughly competent guide.”+ Dr. Seriv- 
ener is known among students in textual criticism as a candid 
critic, but so greatly attached to the Receptus that his judg- 
ment is occasionally warped. We might therefore take the 
reviewer as one who has learned textual criticism at the feet of 
Dr. Scrivener. <A careful study of the articles before us will 
rudely dispel our belief and demonstrate not only that the 
reviewer has not learned at the feet of Dr. Scrivener, but that 
the two hold very different principles and follow different 
methods. 

In opening his discussion the reviewer stigmatizes as MSS. 
of bad character three unnamed MSS.} which on examination 
prove to be B, x, and 33. After discussing about fifty passages 
varying in length from single words to several verses, he says: 
“The reader is requested to observe that if we are right in the 
few instances which we have culled out of the mass then we 
are right in all. The “mass” from which these instances are 
culled is the “far more than five thousand times” in which 
‘the Textus Receptus has been departed from ” “ almost invari- 
ably for the worse.” It is by no means impossible that there 
are fifty instances in which the revisers’ text might be improved 
by a return to the Receptus. Suppose we allow for the sake of 
argument that the reviewer is right in every one of the instances 
which he has adduced, does it follow that fifty instances 
“enlled” from five thousand (7. ¢, one out of one hundred) 


+ Oct., p. 163. 
£ Oct., p. 193. 













































* Contemporary Review, Oct., p. 194. 
t Oct., p. 162. 
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would prove all the rest or half or even any of the rest worth- 
less? The non sequitur of the reviewer is like another which 
recently met the present writer's eye. ‘Every new discovery 
of old biblical texts, every impartial research into biblical lore, 
has brought about more and more the persuasion that the gen- 
uine text can be recovered only by receding as far back as 
possible from the Zextus Receptus (or corruptus) that underlies 
the Protestant version. What is that but going back to the Vul- 
gate ?”’* 

The principles of the reviewer as nearly as we can discover 
are as follows: 

1. There are three kinds of authorities in textual criticism, 
MSS., versions and patristic citations. 

2. Patristic citations are the most reliable. 

3. The Textus Receptus must not be departed from except for 
largely preponderating evidence against it. 

The second and third of these principles are so absurd that 
the present writer feels bound to show the reasons for thinking 
that the reviewer holds them. He does not state them explic- 
itly, he almost states them implicitly and they are involved in 
his methods. 2. “It is utterly out of the question to rely ab- 
solutely on any single set of authorities, much less on any single 
document for the determination of the text of Scripture.” 
“Happily our MSS. are numerous . . . . Our versions (two of 
which are more ancient by a couple of centuries than any sacred 
codex extant) severally correct and check one another. In the 
writings of a host of Fathers—the principal being Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Basil, the Gregories, Didymus, Epiphanius, Chrys- 
ostom, the Cyrils, Theodoret—we are provided with contempo- 
raneous evidence which whenever it can be had becomes an 
effectual safeguard against the unsupported decrees of the oldest 
codices A, B, x, C, D, as well as the occasional vagaries of the 
versions."+ A few comments on these statements are in order. 
“Any single set of authorities.” The reviewer seems to refer 
to one or all of the unzials A, B, x, C, D, as constituting a 
“set.” And he avers that these are not to take precedence of 
all other authorities. He apparently regards these as lions 
lurking beside his way to the Palace Beautiful. His statement 


* Catholic Review, July, 1881, p. 508. + Oct., p. 166. 
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is in sublime disregard of the science of comparative criticism. 
It is certain that there is an authority more precarious than any 
MS.; it is the Receptus itself when it has no MS. evidence 
whatever for its readings. It is conceivable that two or three 
of the above mentioned MSS. might be right in the face of all 
other authorities combined. The reviewer adds: 


‘* But indeed the principle involved in“the foregoing remarks admits 
of being far more broadly stated. It even stands to reason that we may 
safely reject any reading which, out of the whole body of available 
authorities,—MSS. versions, Fathers—finds an advocate nowhere save 
in the one and the same little handful of suspicious documents. For 
we resolutely maintain ‘hat external evidence must after all remain 
our best, our only safe guide, and (to come to the point) we refuse to 
throw in our lot with those who, disregarding the witness of every other 
known codex—all the versions—and every other available ecclesiastical 
writer,—insist on following the dictates of a little handful of authorities 
of which nothing is known with certainty except that, when they con- 
cur exclusively, it is often demonstrably only to mislead. We speak of 
codices B, or x, or D; the 9th century codex L, and such cursives as 13, 
or 33, a few copies of the Old Latin and one of the Egyptian versions; 
perhaps Origen.”* 

From this we see that a “set” of authorities may be not only 
a few MSS., but it may be a group of MSS., versions and one 
Father; even a group of authorities containing the very best 
members of their respective kinds. All textual critics consider 
codex D to be seriously defective, and the attempt to class it 
with x or B is an attempt to bring into the same species MSS. 
that are generically different. Codex B has been proven by 
comparative criticism (the reviewer to the contrary notwith- 
standing) to be the very best MS. now known. The Memphitic 
or Coptic (Egyptian) version is judged by Lightfoott to be 
perhaps the most important for textual criticism. The reviewer 
apparently regards this version as less valuable than the The- 
baic or Sahidic. The Old Latin versions and codex ® cer- 
tainly have very great value of their respective kinds, «@ e., the 
one as a version, the other asa MS. And no Father can give 
so weighty a sanction to a reading as Origen. The reviewer's 


statements concerning patristic citations does not necessarily 
contain the implication that they are of the greatest value, and 


* Oct., p. 166. 
+Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, p. 345. 
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it would be unfair so to interpret him if these statements stood 
alone. The reviewer, however, in his practice gives these cita- 
tions such value. Whenever he attempts to decide between two 
or more readings he seems to depend upon patristic citations to 
turn the scale. He seldom discriminates between direct state- 
ment and loose quotation on the part of the Father, and when 
he can discover a “torrent ” of patristic citations he thinks a 
point gained. As the reader is aware a definite statement or 
argument in a Father’s writings is all that can be relied on, and 
the reviewer seldom cites such passages in proof of his position. 

The reviewer has omitted in his list of the principal Fathers 
every one who flourished before 300 A. D. He should have 
added the names of Tertullian and Cyprian among the Latin 
Fathers and lrenzeus and Clement of Alexandria among the 
Greek Fathers. These all by reason of their chronological 
position stand in the very forefront among patristic authorities 
for textual criticism. It is remarkable that the reviewer should 
omit these, but it is almost culpable that he should omit Origen 
from this list. He may not have unfairly intended to discredit 
the earliest and best authorities whether MSS. or Fathers but 


he could hardly have stated his principles otherwise if he had 


had such an intention. 

3. As to the third principle mentioned above we quote the 
following from the reviewer : 

“The best supported reading must always be held to be the true read- 
ing; and nothing may on any account be rejected from the commonly 
received text except on evidence which shall clearly outweigh the evi- 
dence for retaining it. Whenever the evidence is about evenly balanced, 
few it is to be hoped will deny that the text which has been in ‘ posses- 
sion’ for three centuries and a half, and which rests on infinitely better 
MS. evidence than that of any ancient work which can be named,— 
should for every reason be let alone.”* 

The last affirmation of this statement needs to be observed. 
' “Any ancient work”—the writings of Plato, Xenophon, 
Cicero and the host of ancient writers exist in but few MSS. 
Seldom can a dozen MSS. be found of any of their works. It 
is true that the Receptus rests on a larger number of MSS. as 
its basis. But where the other ancient works have but a dozen 
ora score of MSS., the New Testament has two thousand, and 


*Oct., p. 166. 
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of these thousands comparative criticism has proved that there 
are fifty which are worth all the rest, and not more than two or 
three of the fifty were used in the formation of the Receptus, 
This statement of the reviewer is one of the many specious state- 
ments which mean nothing. He always takes the Receptus as 
the standard by which MSS. are judged. The ancient uncials* 
vary from a text printed a thousand years after they were 
copied, a text based on MSS. which had no existence until five 
hundred years after the uncials were copied, and this text 
exhibits a type of text for which there is no unequivocal 
authority of the first three centuries. 

‘When the evidence is about evenly balanced.” When the 
evidence is evenly balanced we presume most critics would be 
willing to humor the prejudices of the reviewer. When, on 
the other hand, “the evidence is about evenly balanced,” not 
even Dr. Scrivener, who shares the affection of the reviewer for 
the Receptus, would give any weight to it except that which 
belongs to the MSS. which it represents.t Suppose the reviewer 
had a case in court and the evidence was “ about evenly bal- 
anced,” would he claim that the balance should be turned by the 
fact that his witnesses had had and used the opportunity to 
form public opinion? We venture to say that the reviewer 
would have taken no such ground in that case, why should he 
do so in this? 

Let us turn to other details of principle and method. He 
appears to enlist Dr. Scrivener in his behalf by occasional 
appeals to his authority. It is possible that Dr. Scrivener 
would not wish to be identified in this manner with the reviewer 
and his cause. Their starting point is the same: given the 
Receptus, how much must it be changed?{}, What position will 
they take as the result of their studies? The reviewer says 
the revisers should restore “the underlying Greek text to very 
nearly—not quite—the state in which they found it when they 
entered upon their ill-starred undertaking.”§ We do not know 
the views of Dr. Scrivener on this point, but that they are not 
identical with those of the reviewer will be seen from the dif- 
erent treatment which these two give that crux criticorum, 


*Oct., p. 164. 
+Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, p. 426. tIbid., p. 5. $Oct., p. 19. 
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L Tim. iii. 16. Dr. Scrivener after a pretty full discussion and 
with evident reluctance gives up Oed¢ for 5¢.* Now listen to 
the reviewer: 

‘*May we be permitted to say without offence that, in our humble 
judgment, if the Church of England at their bidding were to adopt this 
and thousands of other disfigurements of the sacred page,—depravations 
with which the church universal was once well acquainted, but which 
in her corporate capacity she has long since unconditionally condemned 
and abandoned—she would deserve to be pointed at with scorn by the 
rest of Christendom,”’+ 

In passing we ask when did the church universal in her cor- 
porate capacity unconditionally condemn and abandon 4¢ in 
I. Tim. iii. 16? When did the church universal in her corporate 
capacity ever perform any work of textual criticism? He can- 
not refer to the Council of Trent, and what other event in Church 
history approaches so near to his description as that Council ? 
Evidently the reviewer has some interesting chapters of church 
history which are as yet unknown to the rest of the world. 

We noted above that the reviewer regarded the fact that the 
Recepius was “in possession” a reason for holding to it, and 
that Dr. Scrivener did not. With the principles and practice 
of the reviewer respecting patristic citations compare Dr. Scriv- 
ener’s opinion : 

“They can therefore be implicitly trusted, even as to the MSS. which 
lay before them, only in the comparatively few places wherein their owa 
direct appeal to their codices, or the course of their argument, or the 
current of their exposition renders it manifest what reading they ap- 
proved An express citation, however, by a really careful Father 
of the first four or five centuries (as Origen, for example) if supported 
by MS. authority, and countenanced by the best versions claims our 
respectful attention and powerfully vindicates the reading which it 
favors.”’t 
Compare this with the way in which the reviewer ignored 
Origen. Remember, too, that in summing up evidence the 
reviewer seems to use the patristic citations to support the MS. 
authorities and to countenance the versions. 

Nowhere are Scrivener and the reviewer more unlike than in 
the estimate which they express of the various MSS. The 
following is a collection of such estimates, gathered from the 
two writers. 

* Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, p. 556. + Oct., p. 193. 
}Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, p. 368. 








The Greek Teat 


The Reviewer. ] 
B, ‘“‘A MS. of bad character.’ 
B, &, ‘ are on as 2 
B, $8, ¢ “ “é 3 
D, &, B, C, A, exhibit a * fabri- 


cated text.” 
B, ‘‘a codex full of blunders.’ | 


The Reviewer. | 


B, &, together with copies of the. 
Old Latin, Curetonian Syriac, Cop- 
tic and Aithiopic a ‘“‘consensus of 
authorities which ought to be held 
fatal to any reading.””* 

B, x, C, D, L, 4, ‘untrustworthy 
witnesses of depraved type.”" 

B, L, Z, ‘‘MSS. without a char- 
acter.” 

x, B, L, 33, T°, 
character.”"* 

B, L, =, ‘‘ three bad MSS.” 

A, B, &, D, 17, 28, 67, ‘‘a few MSS. 
of bad character.” 

B, &, Coptic and Curetonian Syr- 
iac, ‘‘as untrustworthy a quater- 
nion of witnesses as could be nam- 
ed,”"!? 





‘“*MSS. of bad 


The Reviewer never once enters 
into the merits of their theory of 
the genealogy and relationships of 
MSS. and versions ; but summarily 
dismisses their statement that a 
reading is ‘‘ Western,” ‘‘ Neutral,” 
** Alexandrian,” ‘‘Syrian,” etc., by 
calling it ‘‘their magisterial sen- 
tence.” 
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such value that it grows by expe- 


|its too zealous friends.” 


The reviewer and Dr. Scrivener manifest an entirely different 
spirit in regard to Drs. Westcott and Hort. 
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Plain Introduction, p. 89. 
" Serivener’s Plain Introduction, p. 108. 


'§ Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, p. 480. 
" Jan., p. 27. 
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Dr. Scrivener. 


®, has “‘ grave authority.”* 

A, ‘‘yields in value to but one or 
| two at the utmost.” 

®, A, B, are mentioned as being 

‘of the highest value.” 








Dr. Serivener. 





B, ‘“‘we accord to codex B at 
least as much weight as to any sin- 
gle document in existence.” ‘‘ Yet 
after all codex B is a document of 









rience even upon those who may 
have been prejudiced against it by 
reason of the excessive estimate of 









C, “of its great critical value 
there can be no doubt.” 



















Dr. Scrivener says: ‘‘Summary 
and dogmatic rejection of their 
[Drs. Westcott and Hort] verdict 
upon any considerable point would 
be as unjust to the eminent persons 
who have anxiously arrived at it as 
it would be a decisive proof of in- 
competency or of invincible preju- 
dice on the part of those who should 
venture to set it aside.”” 
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Dr. Scrivener published this judgment while using the text 
of Drs. Westcott and Hort in the work of New Testament 
revision and in connection with criticisms of his own which 
were couched in terms far different from those of the reviewer. 
It is evident that the reviewer uses the name of Dr. Scrivener 
to conjure by, rather than because he is at one witb him in 
questions of textual criticism. The differences between the 
two prove that the reviewer cannot be numbered among the 
candid conservatives in the ranks of textual critics. The 
reader now sees that he ignores the results of comparative criti- 
cism. Let us add he ignores its methods. Apparently the 
older an authority the more it is to be discredited. The present 
writer finds it difficult to discover by what methods the re- 
wiewer would determine the value of MSS. The following 
quotation shows that he scorns the results of comparative criti- 
¢ism as the ostrich scorns the horse and his rider: 

“Who will venture to deny that these codices [®, B, C, D] are indebted 

for their preservation solely to the circumstance that they were long ago 
recognized as the depositories of readings which rendered them utterly 
untrustworthy.”* 
There are few critics who would hesitate to deny the truth 
of the reviewer's charge. And the reviewer cannot furnish 
a shred of proof that his statement is true as regards x, B, C, 
although it possibly is true of D. To be sure be recognizes 
differences in value between MSS. but apparently almost any 
cursive is better than B, C, x, and perhaps A. Codex A, 
which rests in the British Museum and is therefore better than 
any of the other older uncials, had the wise foresight to come 
nearer to that Receptus to be published a thousand years after 
its production and hence earns the modified commendation of 
our reviewer who says: 


“Our own A, being beyond all doubt, disfigured by the fewest blem- 
ishes of any.”+ 


He quotes from Scrivener’s /utroduction, p. 453 : 


“The worst corruptions to which the New Testament has ever been 
subjected, originated within a hundred years after it was composed .. . 
Ireneus [A. D. 150] and the African Fathers and the whole Western 
with a portion of the Syrian church, used far inferior MSS, to those em- 
ployed by Stunica or Erasmus or Stephens thirteen centuries later 
when moulding the Textus Receptus.” 


* Oct., p. 169. + Oct., p. 164. 
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Then he adds: 


** And what else are codices &, B, C, D, but specimens—in vastly dif- 

Serent degrees—of the class thus characterized by Dr. Scrivener.”* 
If the reviewer had said that D was a representative of the 
class mentioned by Dr. Scrivener no exception could easily 
be taken to his statement. The attempt to join x, B and C 
together with D and bring them all under this judgment of Dr. 
Scrivener is discreditable to the fairness or else to the knowl- 
edge of the reviewer. The only way in which D can be brought 
into the same class with the other three is by dividing all MSS. 
into two classes—those which follow the Receptus and those 
which do not. 

In place of the recognized mode of comparing MSS. and 
estimating their worth, he substitutes the method of putting 
the ancient MSS. side by side and making their divergencies 
prove their untrustworthiness. His method of comparative 
criticism is that made familiar to us by Strauss in his discus- 
sion of the different Gospels. If this method were adopted by 
all critics the result would speedily be one which he deprecates 
as accomplished by the revisers. It could “only result in 
hopelessly unsettling the faith of unlettered millions.”+ 

There are more serious blemishes on these pages written by 
the Reviewer than intellectual defects. Although shortsight- 
edness, narrowness, and prejudice are possessed in various de- 
grees by all or nearly all men, Christian scholars now seldom 
make such cold-blooded and even brutal accusations as the fol- 
lowing: “ We respectfully submit that, strong as no doubt the 
temptation must have been, to secure the sanction of the N. T. 
Revisionists for their own private recension of the Greek 
{printed long since, but published only yesterday)—it is to be 
regretted that Drs. Westcott and Hort should have yielded 
thereunto.”{ The unchristian spirit thus displayed will do 
more to unsettle belief in Christianity than all the failures of 
the revisers were they a hundred-fold as great as the reviewer 
represents them to be. The failures of the revisers are not 
assigned by the reviewer to defects of the heart.¢ Even the 
eye of charity cannot regard this outburst of the reviewer as 
a defect of the head. One can almost or even quite accept 


* Oct., p. 169. tJan., p. 5. t Oct., p. 190. $ Jan., p. 34. 
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the opinion broached of Canon Farrar’ that personal rancor 
inspired these articles of the reviewer. There is certainly all 
through these articles an undertone of bitterness if not of 
spitefulness, which in this accusation of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort, breaks forth into distinct utterance. 

The partisan spirit exhibited by the reviewer is manifested 
in the fact that his dependence is upon “cuiled”* instances. 
We suggest the following method: select several pages at ran- 
dom from the N. T’., and note all the changes from the Recep- 
tus and carefully study the grounds for these changes. Who- 
ever will do so will rise from the study satisfied that the 
revisers have seldom—very seldom erred. If he will study 
further and compare their texts with the four great critical 
texts he will regret that they did not make more changes. 
The reviewer seems more anxious to gain points than to show 
the truth. In the instances where he appears to sum up the 
evidence he generally fails to do justice to the evidence for the 
reading which he does not favor. In proof of this the reader 
is referred to the critical apparatus in Tischendorf’s 8th edition, 
and in the appendix to Vol. IL of the N. T. of Drs. Westcott 
and Hort. For this comparison let the reader examine the re- 
viewer's discussion of John v. 2;* Luke ii. 14;* Acts xviii. 
7;° xxiii. 44;° Matt. xiv. 80;" Mark xv. 39;° Luke xxiii. 
42;° vi. 1;° xxii. 48, 44;° xxiii. 84; xxiii. 838; xxiv. 12;" 
Matt. xvii. 21;" i. 18, 25; Mark i. 1;" John iii. 18;” 
xvii. 24;"* 2 Cor. xii. 7.“ In some of these instances the 
omissions are of little moment. In several the omissions 
are weighty. A plea of inadvertence can hardly be put in 
for them all. Yet the present writer does not believe that 
the reviewer had any intention of falsifying or suppressing 
evidence. The omissions betray rather the heated mind of 
the partisan who is incapable of seeing more than a narrow 
range of facts and who can never think that evidence opposing 
his opinion bas any weight. Thus the difficulty is not in the 
reviewer's intention but in an incapacity brought on perhaps 
by prejudice and passion to weigh moral or probable evidence. 

‘Contemporary Review, March, 1882. ?Oct., p. 198. 

*Oct., p. 162. *Oct., p. 178. = * Oct., p. 177. *Oct., p. 180. 

"Oct., p. 182. *Oct., p. 188.  *Oct., p. 185. —" Oct., p. 187. 

" Oct., p. 188. ®Jan., p. 3. *Jan., p. 6. “Jan., p. 31. 
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He shows a singular inaptitude for detecting the real point to 
be discussed. In his opinion some glamour has so bewildered 
critics within the last twenty years that Codices B and x» have 
“established a tyrannical ascendency over the imagination of 
critics which can be spoken of only as a blind superstition.’* 
He has a glimmering of a fact and misstates it. What is the 
fact? It is that the last 200 years of investigation have se- 
curely established the conclusion that the T'extus Receptus is 
not nearly so accurate a representative of the original MSS. as 
can be formed from authorities wholly unknown and unused 
at the time of the formation of the Receptus. The question 
now is not whether the oldest MSS. are superior to the great 
mass of the later ones. That has been answered to the satis- 
faction of almost every scholar in the world, although the 
reviewer thinks they are deceived. The question is—granted 
the superiority of the most ancient authorities, what is the text 
which they authenticate? Whoever studies these authorities 
and the four great critical texts based upon them will become 
convinced that the number of defects in any one of them is 
far smaller than the number of defects in the Receptus. He 
will be struck by the fact that their agreements with each other 
are far more frequent than their disagreement ; hence comes 
the conviction that textual criticism is a science far more cer- 
tain in its results than it is often supposed to be. 

In conclusion it must be, said that no critical text yet formed 
is to be regarded as perfect. No general principles can be 
adopted which can mechanically and invariably insure perfee- 
tion. Neither can we expect that, in the delicate balancing of 
nearly equal evidence, any individual mind, or group of minds, 
will be sure to reach a right decision. We may hope how- 
ever to find the true text by the general discussion of and 
acceptance or correction of the critical texts which are pro- 
posed. We as Christians may trust that the Holy Spirit will 
guide all study of the Word of God conducted in a charitable 
and prayerful spirit and that we shall finally be led into all 
truth. Doubtless the eminent scholars Drs. Westcott and Hort 
have erred in some individual applications of their principles 
Then, too, they may have erred in the theory of genealogies 
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which they have adopted. It was due to them that the re- 
viewer disprove this theory rather than to scoff at it as though 
he feared to attempt such an argument. The reviewer should 
have remembered the words of an eminent writer, ‘“‘ Objections 
made in a fair spirit are always suggestive.”* The world of 
scholars would have been thankful to the reviewer for his 
labors had he written in a manner to inspire trust and lead to 
a correct estimate of the work of the revisers and of Drs. 
Westcott and Hort. As it is he has aroused discussion (and 
distrust of his own judgment and spirit). Non tali auxilio. 
He should seek that solace which he commends to the re- 
visers, “it may reasonably prove a solace . . . to reflect that’’ 
he has, “although perhaps in ways” he “did not anticipate, 
rendered excellent service to mankind.”+ 

Our hope and expectation is that the investigations and dis- 
cussions of scholars for the next twenty years will bring to light 
whatever of truth there is in the theories of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort; and decide rightly concerning the points where their 
text varies from the general consensus of critical texts. The 
same process will act as a corrective of the Revisers’ Greek 
text and (are we too sanguine?) a later generation than ours 
will come to substantial unanimity regarding the entire text of 
the N. T. This result however will be reached only by means 
of candid and charitable discussion and not as the result of 
such heated invective as that of the reviewer which can but 
arouse prejudice antagonistic to that from which it proceeds. 


Since this Article was written a third Article from the same 
pen has appeared in the London Quarterly Review for April. 
The reviewer discusses Vol. II. of Westcott and Hort’s Greek 
Testament. In this Article he exhibits the same pretended and 
unreal allegiance to Dr. Scrivener, the same narrow one-sidedness 
and the same inability to deal fairly with the real question at 
issue. Even if there were time and space for a discussion of this 
last Article, the discussion would reveal nothing new in the re- 
viewer's spirit or method. 


* Principal Shairp. +Jan., p. 34. 
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Arricte VIIL—CHRISTIANITY AND WAGES. 


THE influence of Christianity, in its triumphant progress 
from age to age, has not been exerted solely in the spiritual 
realm. Rather, every class and condition of mankind, every 
sphere of human activity, has felt directly or indirectly the 
beneficial power of that religion which has its seat in man’s 
inmost bosom. Christianity is to remodel the world, and thea 
will come “the new heavens and the new earth, wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness.” But the end is not yet. The creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. The 
liberty of the glory of the sons of God has not yet fully come. 
Toward it, nevertheless, the religion of our Lord is carrying 
the weary nations. 

The Church of Christ has special phases of evil with which, 
in each age, she must contend. Human nature is always de- 
praved and needs the “washing of regeneration.” But there 
are particular evils manifested in society at particular times 
that must be met by answering lines of conduct. Thus in the 
early ages of the Christian Church the conduct of the world 
was marked by great social profligacy. The Church answered 
it by a severity of demeanor that went over into asceticism. 
In the Middle Ages the spirit of violence held sway; every 
man was a warrior. The Church answered it by asserting, 
even vehemently, its autocracy. ‘To-day it is selfishness that 
is ruling in society—it is the strong against the weak, only the 
tyrants are clad in broadcloth rather than in coats of mail, and 
sit in offices of mills or mines or railways rather than in castle 
keep. With this evil spirit Christianity must grapple; this 
demon ske must exorcise in the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 

I. As matters go in the commercial world selfishness, grasp- 
ing and pitiless, is the rule. Of course so far as the individual 
is concerned the selfishness of the employer is no worse than 
that of the employé. But the selfishness of employers as a 
class inflicts grievous wrongs for which the selfishness of the 
employé has no opportunity. Corporations proverbially have 
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no souls. Individual employers in many cases in these days 
have become in a sense corporations. In the immense enter- 
prises that are undertaken it is utterly impossible for the em- 
ployer to personally know his men. To his thinking, often- 
times, this relieves him of a disagreeable responsibility. If he 
knows no more of the men than of the barrows they wheel up 
and down the growing embankment—ordering more men or 
more barrows, as the exigencies of the work may demand ; if, sit- 
ting in the office of the mill, he is as ignorant of the individual 
women whom he employs as of the spindles they tend—then 
the likelihood (in multitudes of cases it becomes the certainty) 
is that the men and women will be considered simply as parts 
of the machinery for doing a certain work, that is all. The 
fact that they have immortal souls, that they have human 
tastes, and desires, and hopes, that they have an earthly future 
to be made or marred, and an eternal future for joy or woe,— 
this does not enter into the consideration. What is the lowest 
rate at which their work can be secured ?—that is the question. 
The employer cheats himself, if his conscience needs quieting 
(in too many instances, in spite even of Christian professions, 
conscience on this point is so seared as to give no trouble; with 
the thought that he is, paying “the market price.” He hon- 
estly pays the stipulated wage. He keeps back no part of the 
price. Every one working for him gets his dues. Ah, does 
he? In the narrow, literal sense—yes. In the broad, the 
Christian sense—no, a thousand times! The employer grows 
richer. He adds mill to mill. He makes his railroad pay 
dividends on watered stock. He gains a monopoly in some 
line of trade. He would not do a personally unkind act. He 
would cheat no one. He would be just and upright. But 
“ business,” he says, “is business.” He uses other men to sub- 
serve his purposes. He is for himself really, first, last, all the 
time. The man he employs, meantime, is waging a hand-to- 
mouth struggle for himself and family. His life is a drudgery, 
and it is embittered with the thought that he has no share in 
the growing prosperity of his employer. He sees no evidence 
that that employer cares for him particularly more than the 
machinery he uses. Ambition dies. He drags along through 
the years of a hard existence, and his life goes out in gloom. 
VOL. V. . 36 
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The natural tendency of all this is to widen the differences 
between classes, until in time it will become a well-nigh impas. 
sable chasm. From the operation of various causes we have 
not as yet reached that condition of things in this country. 
But the tendency is strong even here. It will surely come 
unless the spirit of Christianity operates to avert it. The ten- 
sion of mind under which the employer in great enterprises 
works naturally elevates him. But the operative, pursuing 
only a single narrow round of work, pressed so hard to per. 
form his daily task, with such a narrow income that he has 
nothing to spare for anything beyond the bare necessities of 
life, is himself dwarfed not only, but the bedwarfing influ- 
ences run on down to his posterity. The employer, securing 
labor not for what it is really worth, but for what the necessi- 
ties of the working class compel them to take, very easily 
comes to regard the laborer as not of the same flesh and blood 
with himself. He is an “operative,” a human being who does 
a certain piece of work, but beyond that of no special interest in 
the employer’seyes. On the other hand, this “ operative,” know- 
ing just how he is regarded, becomes embittered and is ready 
to be easily swayed by the windy harangues of any empty- 
pated demagogue who will loudly denounce capital. It is 
selfishness in the counting-room that is largely responsible for 
Communism among the spinning frames and looms. 

This selfishness, moreover, tends directly to promote crime. 
Every man is responsible, to be sure, when he yields to temp- 
tation, be that temptation never so fierce. But every man is 
equally responsible that he put no occasion to fall in his 
brother’s way. 

According to the very valuable testimony of the Mass. 
Bureau of the Statistics of Labor, in their report for the cur- 
rent year (pp. 254-256) there is a great deal more drunkenness 
among the mill-operatives in Fall River than among those in 
either Lowell or Lawrence. In the former place the majority 
of the operatives ascribed it to the “drive” to which they were 
subjected, and which led them to take a stimulant in order to 
recuperate their energies. This “grind” or “drive” is not prac 
ticed in either of the latter places. The inference is a perfectly 
natural one that it is the occasion of much of the intemperance 
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at Fall River. The drinkers are not excused, most certainly. 
There is a more excellent way to endure the pressure that is put 
upon them. But still—woe to them that put an occasion to fall 
in their brothers’ way, and all for a little larger product of print 
cloth and so of increased profit. 

But this is not the worse instance of what selfishness will do. 
It stands ready to serve itself at the price of a woman’s soul. 
Mr. Joseph Cook in the volume of his lectures on “ Labor” (p. 
205) gives this incident and vouches for its authenticity. “A 
young lady, whose family became recuced in worldly circum- 
stances, felt that she must try to do something for herself, and 
therefore she applied at a large retail dry-goods house for a 
situation. ‘ Yes,’ said the proprietor, ‘ we will take you; your 
salary will be "(naming the price.) ‘Oh, sir,’ said she, ‘I 
can't live upon that.’ ‘I understand you, miss,’ was the reply, 
‘several of these girls don’t live upon what we pay them. Do 
you see that young lady there? We pay her just what I offer 
you; a young man pays her the rest.’” You do not wonder, 
do you? that Mr. Cook was cheered when he asked for a red- 
hot gridiron that such a miscreant might be grilled in the 
public presence. His further words are to be quoted: “ Let it 
be granted that this is an exception; but when an exception 
like this occurs, when there is a possibility of a class of low- 
paid girls coming into conditions of this sort, where is Massa- 
chusetts?” Where, we may well ask in addition, is our 
boasted Christian civilization ? 

It would not be true to assert that there are no exceptions to 
the condition of things as thus far indicated. There are indi- 
vidual employers—it is to be hoped that their numbers are not 
few ;—there are some corporations even, in which the happiest 
results are attained through a mutual good understanding be- 
tween employers and employed. But it is entirely safe to say ; 
indeed the simple facts demand that it should be said, that the 
spirit of pure selfishness rules in the commercial world. The 
current runs so deep and swift and strong, that even the Chris- 
tian employer, as a rule, is carried away by it. He will give 
to Missions. He will subscribe to philanthropies. He will 
give voice to abundance of “good talk.” But when it comes 
to the question of paying his “ hands”—they are conveniently 
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lumped and their personality. hid out of sight under that desig- 
nation—he asks, “ What is the market price?” It would be 
troublesome if a certain passage from an old book should occur 
to him: “ Masters, render unto your servants that which is 
just and equal. * * * For one is your Master, even Christ; 
and all ye are brethren.” 

The picture of this shameless greed of gain, of this pitiless 
selfishness, is well-nigh appalling. The weak are in the power 
of the strong, and as yet it is not the rule for the strong to be 
great-hearted. Our mercantile age is vividly depicted in the 
revelator’s vision of the great city, Babylon, in the hour when 
her judgment came: “ And the merchants of the earth weep 
and mourn over her, for no man buyeth their merchandise any 
more; merchandise of gold, and silver, and precious stones, 
and pearls, and fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet; 
and all thyine wood, and every vessel of ivory, and every ves- 
sel made of most precious wood, and of brass, and iror, and 
marble; and cinnamon, and spice, and incense, and ointment, 
and frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, 
and cattle, and sheep; and merchandise of horses and chariots 
and slaves; and souls of men.” (Rev. xviii. 11, 12.) Chris. 
tianity has a great work to do, to send sweet streams into this 
bitter sea, that its waters may be healed. But just this, in 
part, is Christianity’s mission upon the earth. 

II. Now how ought Christianity to hold herself in this 






























matter ? 
It is to be answered in general that Christianity is to set her- 


self to depose selfishness and greed from the throne of com- 
merce, and install in their place general benevolence and 
brotherly kindness. In Christianity’s hands alone is the key 
that will unlock the difficult, confessedly difficult, ‘‘ labor prob- 
lem.” Christianity’s law of love is the only law under which 
both parties can secure their mutual rights, and live together in 
brotherly kindness. 

Christianity is not Communism. Christianity recognizes at 
the outset the fact that there are inequalities in human condi- 
There are differences of environment, differences of 
It is only in a limited sense and in certain rela- 
We have the assertion 











tions. 
endowment. 
tions that “all men are created equal.” 
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of the Great Teacher that the poor are always with us. Chris- 
tianity never denies to any one the usufruct of his native 
genius, his trained skill, his accumulating industry. By the 
very terms of the problem before us there are two classes, em- 
ployers and employed, whose interests, apparently at least, are 
to some extent in conflict. Christianity has its word for both 
of them. Christianity will recognize the differences that exist, 
and at the same time will adjust the mutual relations of the 
two parties into complete harmony. 

Under the Christian law of love, rights and duties are recip- 
rocal. If the master must render to his servant that which 
is just and equal, the servant must labor not with eye-service. 
But the stress of Christianity’s law in the present state of 
things, its prolonged and strong emphasis, is addressed to the 
employer. Christianity does not say to the employer that he 
shall reap no benefit from his position, that he shall not receive 
the full return for his skill. Christianity does not even insin- 
uate that he must make any communistic division of his goods. 
Christianity does not say that he shall not be exact in all his 
business dealings; that he shall not hold every one who labors 
for him to a just accountability. Christianity is not a loose 
inexactness ; it is not a mere unthinking good nature. The 
Christian business man has a right to take account of “ the 
uttermost farthing.” 

But while all this is true, Christianity says to the employer 
—“You are not your own. You are responsible, in some very 
emphatic sense, for all those whom youemploy. Your main 
object should not be merely to make money from their brains 
or blood. Using their industry to advance your interests, you 
will have an eye also to their interests. You will regard these 
men, and women, and children, not as so many beasts of bur- 
den or pieces of machinery, but as your fellow-beings, with 
natures to be uplifted and hearts to be gladdened and souls to 
be saved, just as is true of yourself. You will take delight in 
ministering in every practicable way to their temporal and 
moral and spiritual improvement.” 

The fundamental thing in all this is the proper adjustment of 
wages, not to the “market price” as the sole foundation of 
estimate, but to the real need of the wage-winner. As Prof. 
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Hitchcock has expressed it, Christianity claims that “ it is due 
the manhood of the humblest workman, that, with good eco- 
nomic and moral habits, he shall ordinarily have a margin to 
live upon, lying down at night with something in store for an- 
other day.” (Socialism, p. 99.) Is this done? Let us see. 

The Mass. Burean of the Statistics of Labor in its Report 
for 1875 gives the most complete statement of the earnings 
and expenses of workingmen that has yet been compiled. The 
agents of the Bureau visited 397 families in gathering these 
statistics, and have spread before us their findings in detail. 
We are introduced here into these homes and are informed of 
the various particulars that concern them. We have here the 
annual “ budget” of their resources and expenditures, and we 
have pictured for us their mode of living. It wes a most 
noble service that the Bureau rendered in collecting and tabu- 
lating this information. The figures in detail might be some- 
what changed to-day, but they are substantially accurate, and 
they are essentially pertinent for other localities than Massa- 
chusetts, 

From these statistics the conclusions of the Bureau as 
regards earnings are as follows: 

“First—That in the majority of cases workingmen, in this 
Commonwealth, do not support their families by their individ- 
ual earnings alone. 

“Second—That the amount of earnings contributed by wives, 
generally speaking, is so small that they would save more by 
staying at home than they gain by outside labor. 

“Third—That fathers rely, or are forced to depend, upon 
their children for from one-quarter to one-third of the entire 
family earnings. 

“Fourth—That children under fifteen years of age supply, 
by their labor, from one-eighth to one-sixth of the total family 
earnings.” 

Then, in earnest words, the Report proceeds to speak of 
“the weaknesses, failures and crimes ” of the wage-system as it 
at present exists. It starts with this proposition: “It seems 
natural and just that a man’s labor should be worth, and that 
his wages should be as much as, with economy and prudence, 
will comfortably maintain himself and family, enable him & 
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educate his children, and also to lay by enough for his decent 
support when his laboring powers have failed.” 

In contrast with this that the wage-system should do, the 
Report interrogates it on three points, as follows: 

“1. What does itdo? It enables the workingman, in a mi- 
nority of cases, to comfortably maintain himself and family by 
his individual earnings; again, it enables the workingman, in 
the majority of cases, by the aid of the labor of his wife and 
children, to do the same. In both instances given above it 
enables the father or family to keep some of the children at 
school. 

“2. What does it fail to do? It fails to pay the father so 
much for his labor that he can in all cases support his family 
on his own earnings, educate all his children up to a proper 
age, buy a suitable home from his earnings, or lay by enough 
for his decent support when his laboring powers have failed. 

“8. What does it do that is weak and criminal? It uses men 
and women when they are strong, and leaves them to shift for 
themselves when they are sick, infirm, or without employment. 
This it does by paying no more for labor than the bare cost of 
existence of the body. It usurps to its benefit the future pro- 
ductive power of the State by employing children who should 
be in school or at play, setting at defiance the organic law of 
production by paying to forty-four per cent. of the individuals 
but twenty-four per cent. in wages. It pays to ten per cent. of 
the workers such small wages that they are in debt and pov- 
erty, and it holds out to such unfortunates no promise or pros- 
pect of a bettering of condition, but allows them to become 
objects of commiseration, and to attribute their sufferings to 
the prevailing system of labor.” 

This that is true in Massachusetts is probably only more 
true in other sections of the country. As the case stands, 
Christianity is the only force that can successfully battle 
against the system of selfishness that is entrenched in custom 
and fortified with power. 

But Christianity can have power for good not simply in in- 
sisting that the money-standard of wages shall be properly set, 
but in other things that are involved in the recompense given 
to the working man. Let the spirit of Christianity actuate any 
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employer, and his workmen are no longer mere “hands” but 
men. He will do everything within his power to make their 
condition brighter and more enjoyable. That which is done in 
this direction becomes in an important sense an increase of 
wages. It makes life fuller and richer, more “ worth living.” 
For one thing the routine of life under the modern system of 
division of labor is terribly monotonous. Mr. Joseph Cook 
tells of talking with some English factory hands. Said one of 
them, speaking for the rest, “It’s the same thing day by day, 
sir; it’s the same little thing. One little, little thing, over, 
and over, and over. We are weary when we get home. We 
are so tired we do not feel like reading. We sometimes go to 
the beer shop, where there is light and cheer.” This 
monotony in the work perhaps cannot be avoided. But where 
it exists, there the spirit of Christianity would suggest various 
proper and elevating diversions that might profitably be put 
into service. Christianity will regard man as man, not as a 


machine. 
In connection with many large corporations tenements are 


provided, and the employés are expected to occupy them. 


When this is the case the spirit of Christianity demands that 
the tenement shall be not simply a place where a family can 
live, but that it be so constructed and arranged that it may be 
a healthful home. Many corporation tenements, as now con- 
structed, are simply a disgrace to the name of civilization. It 
is no wonder that those who are compelled to live in them, in 
the midst of the most imperfect sanitary conditions, and with 
no conveniences of any sort, should be embittered against his 
employer who, on the profit of others’ labor, as it seems, lives in 
a “ceiled house,” and surrounds himself with comforts and 
luxuries. 

What can be done in the general line of elevating the char- 
acter and condition of employés is seen from what in a few 
cases in this country and Great Britain has been done. If it 
has been done in some cases it ought to be done in all. Hon. 
John Bright, in 1867, could say of the experiences of his firm 
in the Rochdale works, founded by his father, in 1809, “ With 
one single exception, and that not of long duration, there has 
been through these fifty-seven years an uninterrupted harmony 
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and confidence between my family connected with the business 
and those who have assisted us and been employed in it.” 
The same friendly relations continue unbroken to the present 
time. This is the fruit of Christianity. There are model vil- 
lages where, without pauperizing the working people, various 
advantages are put within their reach—schools, lyceums, libra- 
ries, art-galleries, churches. While the employers make their 
business pay, they are not so eager for mere dividends that 
they have no thought for the welfare of those by whose indus- 
try they thrive. In these happy places the spirit of practical 
Christianity rules. In all the relations of employer and em- 
ployed it should be exclusive and universal sovereign. 

It is very obvious that there are difficulties in the way. 
While it is not true that there is a sort of see-saw relation be- 
tween wages and profits, so that by as much as an employer 
increases the wages he pays by so much he decreases his own 
profits; it is true that this course would somewhat diminish 
profits. But the question for the employer ought to be, not 
“am I getting every possible cent of return from my invested 
money and brains,” but, “am I getting a fair return, while at 
the same time ministering to the welfare of those whom I em- 
ploy, making them in a way sharers in my prosperity?” We 
all of us know that this is not the capitalist’s way of looking at 
it. Indeed, he would be very likely to call this a piece of fine 
sentimentality that was not business. But it is Christianity, 
and that is enough. 

Another class of difficulties that will meet the Christian em- 
ployer will be those that arise out of the evil that is in human 
nature. Give some men more leisure or more money or more 
liberty, and they will only abuse their privileges. Others are 
lethargic, it is hard work to rouse them. Not every man or 
every family is eager for self-improvement. The way of the 
philanthropist is not much more easy than the way of the gos- 
pel preacher. Only a few men stand and ask for the uplifting 
hand. The voice of the multitude says, “Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.” But whatever the difficulties, the spirit 
of Christianity demands that they be met and conquered. 

It will be found—this has been Christianity's experience all 
through—that as the difficulties are fairly grappled with, they 
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yield one by one. Profits diminished because wages are in- 
creased? Nay, increased wages means increased capacity to 
buy, and hence increased demand for goods. Is it condescen- 
sion to have a cordial understanding with those in your 
employ? Nay, it is the manly, the Christian way, and it pre- 
vents those disagreements and bitter contentions that work 
such untold harm to both parties. Will it cost you something 
in time and money to plan and give for the general benefit of 
those in your employ? Undoubtedly. But you will be 
amply recompensed even in money value by the greater care 
and industry of those whom you have benefited. You cer- 
tainly will be benefited by the happy consciousness that you 
have done your whole duty toward them. 

What has been said here has been applied mainly to those 
employing the class we designate in common speech as work- 
ing men. But it has a pertinent application to every em- 
ployer of labor whether that be of brain or brawn. In every 
department “the laborer is worthy of his hire "—worth a com- 
petent maintenance for his station in life. If he does not 
receive it let his employer beware lest his cry enters into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. Let that congregation beware that 
doles to its minister a stipend on which he can only decently 
Starve. 

Christianity, let us encourage ourselves to believe, is bound 
to carry the day against selfish greed with all its ignoble crew. 
But there is need of much and earnest agitation of the matter, 
in the pulpit, from the platform, by the press, and in private. 
Ali Christianity’s enemies die hard. This—selfishness incar- 
nate—not least. 

Here are two pictures. Look first at one and then at the 
other, and then say that the spirit of selfishness exhibited in 
the one shall, by Christianity’s sweet power be cast out, and 
the spirit of mutual accord and helpfulness depicted in the 
other shall take its place. 

The first picture is from Mrs. Browning’s Cry of the Children. 


‘All day we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark underground, 
Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 


In the factories, round and round, 
# + * * * 
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‘‘And all day the iron wheels are droning, 
And sometimes we could pray— 
‘O, ye wheels’ (breaking out in a mad moaning), 
‘Stop! be silent for to-day ! 
* 


* * * * 7 


‘¢ Let them feel that this cold, metallic motion 

Is not all the life God fashions or reveals— 

Let them prove their living souls against the notion 
That they live in you, or under you, O wheels! 

Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward 
Grinding life down from its mark ; 

And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 


* = * * * * 


‘*They look up, with their pale and sunken faces, 

And their look is dread to see, 

For they mind you of their angels in high places, 
With eyes turned on Deity ;— 

‘ How long,’ they say, ‘how long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world on a child’s heart, 

Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart? 

Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper, 
And your purple shows your path ; 

But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath?” 


Here is the other picture; it is from Holy Writ: “Ser- 
vants, be obedient to them that are your masters according to 
the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as unto Christ. Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as 
the servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart. 
With good will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men. 
Knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. 
And, ye masters, do the same things unto them, forbearing 
threatening: knowing also that your Master also is in heaven; 
neither is there respect of persons with him.” 





To a Portrait. 


Articte IX.—TO A PORTRAIT. 
By EpwWarp STANLEY THACHER. 


Deep, shadowed face, surcharged with serious thought, 
What secret meanings had the world for thee? 
That solemn soul some other school has taught 
Than the cheap, flippant life that speaks to me; 
Thy lengthened days some hidden mine have found, 
Some source of grave delight and grief profound. 


A strange, still sadness rests unchanging there, 
Yet peace, mysterious, holds as sure a seat; 

Thy sorrows silent wait ; none here may share 
Their gathered burden, nor can friendship sweet 

With kindly care their meanings dark explore; 

The key is lost, that locked that secret door. 


Was it the garnered harvests of the years, 
That stored thy soul with such a treasure vast, 
Old human loves and griefs, long hopes and fears, 
The ever ripening vintage of the past ? 
Or is the untiring search for truth divine 
Sole occupant of that great brow of thine? 


We, who, with reverent awe, thy silent walk 
Did daily see, and marked thy life severe, 
Know not what thoughts outvalued human talk, 
What sights, unseen by us, to thee were near; 
Yet this we know, man’s life, that formed that face, 
Has meanings deep, and bounds no pen can trace. 





Notices of New Books. 


Articte X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Meyver’s Commentary: Pasrorat EpistLes anp EpistLEes oF 
Prerer anp Jupr.—The publication of the English translation of 
Meyer’s Commentary has now been carried so far, and so many 
volumes have been placed before the public, that those who have 
not known the work in its original language have come to under- 
stand and appreciate its merits. The principles on which the 
author proceeded, and which are alluded to by his co-laborer, Dr. 
Huther, in one of the volumes now before us, are more and more 
widely acknowledged to be the true ones. The commentator and 
student of the Bible is to “interpret its pure contents as historical 
facts in a manner simple, true and clear, without bias and inde- 
pendent of dogmatic prejudice, neither adding nor taking away 
anything, and abstaining from all conjectures of his own.” He is 
to be a calm, impartial investigator, willing to see the truth and 
to follow it; not a worker at the bidding of some school or 
authority which warns him, in solemn tones, that its own peculiar 
doctrine must be defended and sustained. The gain to our 
American students and ministers from the opening of this work 
to their use seemed to us, at the first announcement, likely to be 
very great. As the years have passed on, our view has been con- 
firmed, and even beyond our anticipation. The young men of the 
present day are finding themselves in a freer and larger sphere, as 
they begin to know more fully the true methods of Exegesis. 
Biblical scholarship is passing to a new and higher stage. Our 
own work in this country, in the coming time will be in a better 
line and with better results, because we are receiving among us 
such models of right working from the old world. Drs. Huther, 
Linemann, and Dusterdieck, whom Meyer selected as fellow. 
laborers with himself, are scholars of a high rank. If they cannot 
be considered as equal to him in exegetical ability and insight 
they are fully worthy to be his associates in the work. They 
have been animated by the same principles and have followed the 
same plan. The volumes recently published are by these scholars, 
that on the Epistles to the Thessalonians being by Liinemann, 
who is also the author of the Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, while those on the Pastoral Epistles and the Epistles of 
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Peter and Jude, as well as that on the Epistles of James and John 
which will close the work in its English form, are by Huther, 
The commentary on the book of Revelation by Disterdieck, as 
the publishers announce, is not to be translated. With regard to 
the two volumes on the Pastoral Epistles and the Epistles of 
Peter and Jude, it may, perhaps, be affirmed that no more thor- 
ough and careful works on these portions of the New Testament 
have, as yet, been published. The annotations are scholarly, able, 
full of the evidence of wide reading and fair judgment, while 
they are, at the same time, presented with great clearness of style. 
The important questions connected with the Second Epistle of 
Peter and the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles are care- 
fully discussed, the arguments on all sides being fairly and fully 
considered, The editions of these commentaries from which the 
translation has been made are the latest in the original language, 
and the author has, in preparing them, thoroughly revised his for- 
mer editions and given to his readers the results of his best judg- 
ment and his best work. The Commentary as published in Eng- 
lish will, in its complete form, include twenty volumes. Though 
expensive, and more so than could be wished, or than would 
seem to be necessary, it will be a most important portion of the 
library of every scholarly minister who can make it his own. 


CURRENCY, OR THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MONETARY 
Scrence.*—The author of this book was a Canadian, by profession 
a lawyer, but during the greater part of his active life largely 
engaged in railroad and other business enterprises. He devoted 
himself somewhat to literary and scientific studies, and the present 
work is an attempt to write on the subject of “money,” without 
confusion of terms. He devotes many pages to definitions of the 
terms of monetary science, and to the laying down postulates 
which are to form the basis of his arguments in the remainder of 
the treatise. 

He discusses at some length the organization of the Bank of 
England, and condemns the system of issuing notes on the credit 
of securities, claiming that the bank in practice treats these notes 
(its own indebtedness) as good cash reserve. This portion of the 
book will be found especially interesting. 

* Currency, or the Fundamental Principles of Monetary Science, Postulated, 


Explained, and Applied. By Huan Bow.By Wittson. New York: G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons. 1882. 
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When he comes to speak of the banking system in the United 
States his objections are of the same kind but stronger. He argues 
against and ridicules the idea of treating the notes issued by the 
banks as trading capital, and brings clearly to view what is the 
weak point in our banking system. 

A bank organized under the acts of Congress must first invest 
a large part of its capital in Government bonds, which are depos- 
ited with the Government, as security for circulation, and are 
therefore entirely beyond the control of the bank. Its capital for 
business consists of its own promissory notes and the deposits, 
which are made with it, in other words, of its debts, which are 
payable on demand and may be called for any day. 

A more false system of banking can hardly be conceived. Its 
great recommendation is that the note-holders are secure, but to 
attain this security every thing else is sacrificed. 

The author advocates the entire separation of the issue of notes 
from banking, which he argues have no connection with one 
other; and favors an issue of notes by the Government on the 
deposit of gold by those desiring paper issues. 


Tue Speaker’s Commentary, Vor. 1[V.*—This volume com- 
pletes the “Speaker's Commentary,” the preceding volumes of 
which have been noticed on these pages. To say that its parts are 
of very unequal merit is to express an inevitable fact, seeing that 
the contributors are possessed of so various degrees of competence 
for this task. Among them are men as able as Mansel, the Arch- 
bishop of York, Dr. Milligan, and Dr. Westcott. What such 
men have written is sure to interest the Biblical student. The 
average character of the critical work in this series, is, however, 
disappointing. An extreme, if not obsolete conservatism, is often 
exhibited. An example is the opening portion of the volume 
before us, in which Dr. Kay stoutly contends for the Pauline 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Those who care to see 
what can be urged in favor of this exploded hypothesis may look 
into this essay with curiosity; but to scholars generally it will 
have only an antiquarian interest. A “church” commentary, 
made by bishops, deans, and “inferior clergy,” for the sake of 
presenting the accepted critical and theological tenets of Anglican 
orthodoxy, cannot be expected to embody the results of the exe- 

* The Holy Bible, etc., with an explanatory and critical commentary, etc., edited 


by F. C. Coox, M.A. The New Testament, Vol. IV. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1882. 
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getical science of the present age. The wheat is mingled with a 


large ingredient of chaff. 





Spatpine’s Lectures anv Discourses.*—Bishop Spalding is a 
vigorous writer. He is acquainted with Protestantism, and does 
not write in ignorance of the system which he opposes. He has 
a keen eye to detect the vulnerable points in the adversary’s posi- 
tion. His criticisms are sometimes well worthy of the attention 
of those of whose system he is an opponent. He makes the best 
of points in the Roman Catholic creed and polity which are justly 
obnoxious to Protestant Christians. On the whole, his book is 
one of the most readable of the recent productions of theological 


partisanship. 


Mo.tnos THE Qutetist.-—This is a study in Church History, 
the record of the life, persecutions, and thoughts, of Molinos the 
Spanish Mystic, who was born in 1627, and published “Z/ Guida 
Spirituale” in 1675. Mr. Bigelow has explored his subject with 
remarkable diligence, and has presented it in a sympathetic spirit. 
It forms a chapter in the history of “ Quietism ” of singular inter- 
est. The type of religious thought which Molinos represents has 
appeared and reappeared, under diverse phases, in all religious 
bedies. Mr. Bigelow has not neglected to notice the relations of 
his theme to the general history of religion. 


Proressor Diman’s Ora'rions anp Essays.[—This volume is 
edited by Professor Murray of Princeton, whose excellent com- 
memorative discourse forms the introduction, After this follows 
seven orations and essays, and the same number of sermons, from 
the pen of Professor Diman. Two beautiful sonnets by his friend, 
Mr. Hazard, stand at the beginning of the volume. Those who 
knew the lamented author of these addresses and sermons unite in 
the judgment that in all the perfections and graces of manhood, as 
well as of scholarship, he merited the highest admiration. Thor- 
ough without a tinge of pedantry, at once learned and eloquent, 

* Lectures and Discourses. By the Rev. J. L. Spaupin@, D.D., Bishop of Peoria. 
New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 1882. 

+ Molinos the Quietest. By Joun Bigetow. New York: Charies Scribner's 


Sons. 1882. 

¢ Orations and Essays, with Selected Parish Sermons. By J. Lewis Dmay, D.Ds 
late Professor of History and Political Economy in Brown University. A Memo 
rial Volume. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 
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full of wit and of spirit, an orator of remarkable force and grace, 
an original, quickening, instructive preacher, few men of our time 
have combined so varied powers and accomplishments. It is for- 
tunate that these few memorials exist not only for the gratifica- 
tion of friends, but also, in order that such as never had a per- 





































sonal acquaintance with Professor Diman may gain some idea of 
his attractive qualities and his solid and diversified attainments. 


Tue Arr Amateur for June contains an illustrated notice of 
the Paris Salon, with special reference to the pictures by American 
artists and to those coming to this country. Other exhibitions in 
Paris, New York, and Philadelphia are criticised. There are cap- 
ital practical articles on modelling in clay and amateur photogra- 
phy, and some timely hints on the decoration of country “ boxes” 
are given, together with the first of a series of articles on illumin- 
ated manuscripts, supplemented by valuable hints for amateur 
illuminators. The departments of Ceramics, Bric-d-brac, Needle- 
work and Art in Dress are well filled, and the usual liberal array 
of designs for china painting, embroidery and general decoration 
completes a fine number of this deservedly popular art magazine. 
Price, 84 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. Montague Marks, 
Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Tur Arr MaGazine for June opens with a sketch of the career 
of an American painter, Mr. J. G. Brown, who has gained his 
reputation as a painter of street life. There is a portrait of the 
artist, and groups from two of his pictures. The second article 
~—a man of culture of the 15th century—takes up the life of Gis- 
mondo Malatesta, lord of Rimini, and is illustrated with several 
views of the town of Rimini. The article on “Queen Anne Plate” 
is full of fine illustrations of cups, tea-pots and candle-sticks of 
different styles. The “Great Classical Fallacy ” is an article on 
the architecture of the 18th century. “Glass painting in the 
i4th century ” is fully illustrated, and there are the usual numbey 
of fine full page steel engravings. The publishers are Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, New York. Yearly subscription $3.50, Single 
numbers, 35 cents. 
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